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Sociologists  and  researchers  from  related  disciplines 
have  repeatedly  documented  the  fact  that  rapid  social  changes 
have  taken  place  in  recent  decades  throughout  the  southern 
United  States.   However,  there  has  been  a  regrettable  dearth 
of  longitudinal  and  macroanalytio  research  pertaining  to  this 
phenomenon,  and  most  contemporary  investigations  of  Southern 
regional  change  have  been  narrow  in  focus  and  design.  The 
present  study  was  undertaken  to  increase  our  understanding  of 
the  broad  social  and  demographic  alterations  occurring  in  the 
region  since  1930.   Secondary  data  were  assembled  from  a 
variety  of  federal  sources  during  1972-1973  along  seven  major 
dimensions:   population,  urbanization,  industrialization, 
education,  health,  social  well  being,  and  isolation  and  pro- 
vincialism.  The  wider  scope  of  this  investigation  helps  to 
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overcome  the  problems  Involved  in  less  comprehensive  designs. 
Comparisons  between  national  and  Southern  figures  were  made 
at  ten-year  intervals  beginning  with  1930.   The  state  of 
Florida  received  special  attention  because  of  its  atypical 
relationship  to  the  region  for  many  social  indicators. 

The  South  was  found  to  lag  behind  national  averages  for 
many  of  the  dimensions  that  were  investigated.   The  differences 
have  been  decreasing  rapidly,  though,  because  of  the  fact  that 
changes  in  the  Southeast  have  been  occurring  more  rapidly  than 
in  the  United  States  as  a  whole  in  the  last  four  decades.   The 
region  has  lost  most  of  the  homogeneity  it  may  have  once  had; 
in  fact,  there  are  as  many  intra-  as  interregional  differences 
due  to  wide  variability  within  the  Southeast  for  nearly  every 
indicator.   The  state  of  Florida  was  found  to  be  very  similar 
to  the  nation  as  a  whole  in  the  seven  areas  that  were  analyzed, 
placing  it  in  marked  contrast  to  the  remainder  of  the  region. 
In  light  of  present  trends,  however,'  the  dissimilarity  between 
Florida  and  the  Southeast  will  be  eliminated  as  the  region 
continues  to  approach  national  norms.   This  should  not  be  seen 
as  an  inevitable  and  short-term  process;  real  disparities 
still  remain  in  the  South,  especially  with  regard  to  education, 
health,  social  well  being  and  communication. 

The  fact  that  the  South  is  becoming  indistinguishable 
from  the  rest  of  the  nation  was  explained  by  means  of  four 
major  interrelated  trends.   Modernization  has  radically  trans- 
formed the  traditional  regional  structures  and  life  styles 
into  the  mold  of  mass  urban  culture.   Increasing  scale  has 
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also  eroded  Southern  distinctiveness  by  introducing  societal 
normative  systems  and  a  growing  interdependence  among  the 
various  regions  of  the  nation.   Increasing  vertical  orienta- 
tion has  directed  Southerners  toward  extraregional  alliances, 
and  diminished  the  once  important  locality  dimension  of  social 
life.   Finally,  the  federalization  of  American  society  has 
heightened  national  control  over  regional  and  local  activity. 
Consequently,  nationwide  legislation  and  policy  action  have 
done  much  to  instigate  and  direct  social  change  in  the  South- 
east. 

Future  research  on  Southern  regional  change  would  be 
significantly  aided  by  the  introduction  of  regional  rather 
than  state  and  county  data  sources.   The  att-itudes  of  Southerners 
also  merit  consideration  as  a  complement  to  the  present  analysis. 
The  focus  on  Florida  utilized  in  this  study  might  have  wide 
applicability  in  other  regions  similarly  characterized  by 
uneven  change  and  socioeconomic  disparities. 
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CHAPTER  I  ■ 
INTRODUCTION 

There  is  no  question  that  the  American  South  has  been 
undergoing  rapid  and  profound  social  change  in  recent  decades 
as  the  result  of  a  multitude  of  sociohistorical  factors.   This 
change  has  been  observed  and  frequently  documented  by  social 
scientists,  whose  focus  of  attention  is  usually  directed  to 
the  erosion  of  traditional  Southern  culture  in  the  face  of 
widespread  urbanization  and  industrial  development.   Most  of 
the  recent  literature  in  the  area  has  had  two  major  short- 
comings:—-it-  has  been  extremely  narrow  in  scope,  studying 
only  one  or  tv;o  selected  aspects  of  the  social  structure  and 
it  has  tended  not  to  be  longitudinal  in  nature.   The  problem, 
then,  can  be  stated  as  a  shortage  of  contemporary  macro- 
analytical  studies  of  long-term  social  change  in  the  region. 

The  chapters  that  follow  present  data  on  a  large  number 
of  demographic  and  socioeconomic  variables  in  order  to  analyze 
empirically  the  basic  long-term  social  changes  that  have  been 
occurring  in  the  southern  United  States.   XiThile  the  approach 
being  taken  is  not  xinique,  it  will  update  and  document  very 
recent  changes  in  light  of  historical  trends,  thus  serving 
as  a  basis  for  understanding  the  possible  future  course  of 
change  in  the  American  South. 


The  purpose  of  this  research  is  to  describe  and  analyze 
selected  social  and  demographic  changes  which  have  occurred 
in  the  Southeast  over  the  past  forty  years.   Specifically, 
the. region  being  analyzed  consists  of  the  following  states: 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,'  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.   This  classification  is  not  to 
be  construed  as  an  attempt  to  delineate  in  any  definitive  way 
the  states  of  the  region;  it  reflects  but  one  of  a  variety 
of  operational  definitions  given  to  the  "Southeast"  by  social 
scientists  in  recent  decades..  Within  this  broad  approach, 
the  state  of  Florida  will  receive  careful  attention,  because 
in  many  ways  it  represents  a  somewhat  unique  state  with  a 
peculiar  relationship  to  other  Southern  states..  It  has  often 
been  asserted  that  Florida  is  ah  "exception  to  the  rule"  of 
Southern  culture  and  social  structure.   A  major  concern  of 
this  paper  will  be  to  bring  together  data  that  will  permit  .     ■ 
an  evaluation  of  this  belief.   The  analysis  v/ill  be  conducted 
v;ithin  the  framework  of  larger  regional  and  national  changes 
so  that  useful  comparisons  can  be  made. 

The  study  of  social  change  can  become  an  unmanageable 
task  unless  efforts  are  made 'to  narrow  the  scope  of  investi- 
gation.  This  research  will  focus  on  several  broad  processes 
as  empirical  criteria  of  social  change,  including  urbanization, 
industrialization,  population  changes  and  quality  of  life. 


The  goals  that  have  been  established  are  twofold:  ffirst,  a 
description  and  explanation  of  changes  within  the  entire 
Southeastern  region  as  they  compare  with  national  averages 
In  the  same  time  period;  second,  a  description  and  explanation 
of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  In  Florida  relative  to 
regional  and  national  changes.   Attention  will  be  directed 
toward  ascertaining  If  Southern  regional  change  has  been 
uniform  or  not,  and  attempting  to  account  for  any  variations 
that  might  be  found. 

In  certain  respects  this  research  will  also  be  fruitful 
as  an  effort  to  verify,  on  a  large  scale,  a  statement  that 
Is  Increasingly  being  made  In  the  literature"^:  that  Is,  that 
although  the  South  has  lagged  behind  the  rest  of  the  nation 
on  many  fronts  such  as  health  care,  urbanization,  education, 
and  so  on.  It  Is  presently  "closing  the  gap"  and  doing  so  at 
continually  Increasing  speeds.   The  accuracy  of  this  statement 
will  be  tested  In  these  pages  as  part  of  the  attempt  to 
Increase  our  understanding  of  the  South  and  its  relation  to 
other  regions  of  the  nation. 

Several  assumptions  are  being  made  in  the  course  of  this 
research:   (1)  that  there  has  been  historically  an  identifiable 
and  relatively  homogeneous  region  called  "the  South"  (a  point 
not  entirely  without  its  opponents);  (2)  that  the  nation  and 
region  are  in  fact  undergoing  many  social  changes;  (3)  that 


■'■  See  Chapter  II  for  an  elaboration  of  this  statement. 


these  social  changes  can  be  studied  by  selecting  and  analyzing 
longitudinal  indicators  of  social  structures  and  processes; 
and  (4)  that  recent  trends  can  serve  as  the  basis  for  predicting 
future  developments  in  the  analysis  of  social  change.  A  final 
operating  assumption  has  been  described  by  Dunn  (1962)  as  the 
fundamental  premise  of  regional  research:   a  region  can  only 
be  understood  when  viewed  in  relation  to  other  regions  and 
the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Subsequent  chapters  will  be  concerned  with  (1)  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  research  findings  pertinent  to  the  changing 
American  South  in  recent  decades  (major  debates  among  scholars 
in  the  field  will  be  noted  in  an  effort  to  assess  the  present 
state  of  affairs  in  this  substantive  area);  (2)  a  presentation 
of  relevant  data  on  a  number  of  dimensions  in  an  effort  to 
describe,  clarify  and  quantify  the  specific  social  and  demo- 
graphic changes  that  are  in  fact  taking  place  in  the  region; 
(3)  a  discussion  and  explanation  of  these  trends;  and  (k)    sug- 
gestions for  further  sociological  inquiry. 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OP  LITERATURE 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  body  of  literature  written 

on  the  American  South  over  the  last  century.   Probably  the 

historical  approach  has  been  the  one  most  commonly  used; 

historians  have  long  been  concerned  with  studying  the  causes 

and  effects  of  the  Civil  War,  as  well  as  the  growth  and  decline 

of  the  slavery  system.   The  writings  of  journalist-historian 

W.J.  Cash  (1941)  and  others  have  led  the  way  in  this  regard. 

Much  of  this  work,  however,  has  been  criticized  for  a  lack 

of  objectivity.   It  is  frequently  claimed  that  Southern  authors 

have  tended  to  be  more  ideological  and  selective  than  scientific 

and  objective  in  their,  work,  presenting  a  romanticized  view  of 

the  "Southern  experience."   McKinney  and  Bourque  (1971)  believed 

that  Southern  historians  have  errantly  focussed  on  the  unique 

and  distinctive  aspects  of  the  region,  and  have  created  a 

belief  in  a  "Southern  mystique"  that  is  empirically  inaccurate. 

Thompson  has  observed  that 

. strong  sectional  feeling  is  without  doubt 
mainly  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the 
leading  form  of  social  scholarship  in  the 
South  has  long  been  in  the  field. of  history 
•  •  .-.It  is  the  historian  along  with  the 
orator  and  the  poet  who  functions  to  define 
and  express  the  hopes,  the  fears,  and  the 
cause  of  a  people.   The  historians  of  the 
South  have  functioned.  .  .to  create  and 
preserve  the  values  of  their  society. 
(1945:116) 


Sociological  interest  in  the  region  traces  back  to  the 
reports  made  by  Northerners  and  Europeans  travelling  in  the 
South  before  the  Civil  War;  it  was  the  slavery  question  that 
more  than  anything  else  generated  interest  in  Southern  states. 
Early  sociology,  however,  was  guilty  of  the  same  charges 
laid  against  history:   its  main  concern  was  the  defense  and 
preservation  of  a  normative  system  (Thompson,  19^5).   Growing 
attention  toward  the  region  sparked  the  development  in  this 
century  of  a  number  of  research  centers — notably,  those  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Duke  University,  and  Pisk 
University.   In  addition,  journals  have  appeared  in  recent 
decades  that  serve  to  bring  together  the  works  of  Southern 
social  scientists.   The  most  well-known  in  this  regard  is 
Social  Forces,  originally  dedicated  to  regional  research  and 
planning.   Its  role  as  a  regional  publication  has  diminished 
somev;hat  in  the  last  few  years,  but  the  journal  still  serves 
as  an  important  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  Southern 
academic  research.   Another  periodical  in  the  regional  tradi- 
tion is  The  New  South,  published  since  the  1950' s  as  a 
nondisciplinary  magazine. 

A  systematic  presentation  of  relevant  literature  involves 
compiling  key  research  findings  from  nearly  every  substantive 
area  of  sociology.   The  following  pages  will  first  outline 
the  major  themes  and  debates  during  the  past  several  decades 
among  Southern  social  scientists.   Some  of  the  major  contributions 


to  our  knowledge  of  the  South  in  selected  broad  areas  of 

concern  will  also  be  highlighted.  A  final  section  will  be 

devoted  to  analyzing  the  most  significant  research  efforts 

that  have  focussed  on  social  change  in  the  region  at  the 

macroanaiytical  level.   A  comprehensive  review  of  the 

tremendous  volume  of  literature  pertaining  to  the  American 

South  is  precluded  by  space  constraints  and  is  beyond  the 

scope  of  the  present  study. 

Themes  and  Debates  in  Literature  on  the  South 

The  "New  South"  and  "emerging  South"  are  expressions 

that  reflect  the  fact  that  traditional  values,  attitudes, 

institutions  and  social  structures  are  being  rapidly  replaced 

in  a  profound  and  significant  process  of  change-.   It  becomes 

readily  apparent  that  the  major  theme  of  recent  social  science 

literature  is  that  the  l8th-and  19th-century  South  is  dying 

or  dead.   Cataclysmic  events  such  as  the  Depression,  the  second 

World  War,  and  the  195^  Supreme  Court  ruling  on  desegregation 

have  been  such  that 

.  .  .the  South  will  never  be  the  same  again, 
the  cohesion  of  its  old  distinctive  racial, 
economic,  governmental,  societal  structures 
forever  disrupted.  (Watters,  1969:28) 

That  conclusion  has  been  drawn  by  almost  every  published  report 

on  the  region  in  recent  decades.   The  forces  of  urbanization 

and  industrialization  have  transformed  the  South  in  terms  of 

its  occupational  structure,  its  economic  institution  and  its 

life  styles.   The  result  has  been  observed  by  social  scientists 


in  much  the  same  way:   at  one  time  the  South  was  far  behind 

the  rest  of  the  nation  In  terms  of  many  socioeconomic  Indicators, 

At  present  the  gap  is  being  closed  on  most  fronts,  although  the 

region  still  lags  behind  national  averages. 

This  theme  pervades  a  great  amount  of  the  literature  on 

the  American  South.   It  was  one  of  the  basic  conclusions  of 

Howard  Odum's  works;  he  stated  that 

.  .  .perhaps  during  the  whole  of  the  first 
third  of  the  twentieth  century,  there  were 
very  substantial  trends  toward  a  genuinely 
realistic  reintegration  of  the  South  in  the 
nation  as,  in  the  regional  balance  of  America,- 
the  southern  states  adopted  higher  standards 
of  achievement  and  participated  more  largely 
in  the  total  American  culture.   The  South.  .  . 
was  taking  its  place  dynamically  in  the 
nation (19^7:229) 

Other  authors  have  also  made  it  the  focus  of  their  concern; 

for  example,  Nichols  (I960)  and  McKlnney  and  Bourque  (1971) 

emphasized  that  the  Southern  states  were  rapidly  becoming 

like  the  rest  of  the  nation  on  most  social  and  demographic 

dimensions.  Watters  (1969)  claimed  that  the  South  was 

rapidly  becoming  indistinguishable  from  the  rest  of  America. 

Relssman  reflected  on  the  same  theme: 

.  .  .the  South.  .  .more  than  ever  before 
.  .  .has  been  caught  up  in  national  develop- 
ments and,  therefore,  its  future  patterns 
of  development  will  come  to  resemble  those 
that  are  current  nationally.  (1965:100) 

Within  the  region  Important  differentials  have  been  noted: 
the  massive  Southern  Appalachian  survey  (Ford,  I962)  demon- 
strated that  the  Appalachian  area  was  even  further  behind 
the   nation  than  other  parts  of  the  South.   Other  writers 


have  made  reference  to  regional  Inequities  In  regard  to  specific 

variables;  for  example.  Income  (Hoover  and  Ratchford,  1951); 

fertility  (Dinkel,  195^);  expenditures  for  education  (Griffin, 

1956);  social  mobility  (Heberle,  1959);  urbanization  (Smith, 

1954 );  and  occupations  (Simpson  and  Norsworthy,  1965). 

Most  social  scientists  conceive  of  the  social  changes 

occurring  in  the  southern  United  States  and  elsewhere  primarily 

in  terms  of  urban  and  Industrial  growth.   For  example.  Stein 

has  observed  that: 

Social  theories  about  the  forces  transforming 
Western  society  during  the  past  four  centuries 
converge  on  three  kinds  of  processes — urban- 
ization, industrialization,  and  bureaucratization, 
as  the  central  sources  of  change.  (1964:5) 

In  its  widest  sense,  then,  it  appears  to  be  urbanization 

that  has  stimulated  widespread  changes  throughout  the  Southern 

social  structure.    Tisdale  (19^12)  recognized  that  social 

change  is  simply  the  process  of  adaptation  to  new  conditions, 

problems  and  ideas;  in  light  of  the  Southern  experience, 

the  "new  condition"  is  the  rapid  urbanization  of  a  previously 

rural  region.   Reissman  (I966)  adopted  the  perspective  that 

the  South  can  be  viewed  historically  as  underdeveloped  in 

the  same  sense  that  any  part  of  the  world  is  so  labelled. 

He  analyzed  present-day  regional  change  in  light  of  (1)  urban 

growth;  (2)  industrial  growth;  (3)  the  rise  of  the  middle 

class;  and  (4)  the  development  of  a  national  rather  than 

sectional  ideology. 


'  It  should  be  noted  that  some  disagreement  exists  on  this 
issue;  Howard  and  Brent  (I966)  rejected  the  urbanization 
model  of  change,  claiming  that  Southern  history  was  a 
"dialectic  antagonism"  between  a  communal  and  a  mass  order. 
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Different  authors  have  approached  the  topic  of  regional 
change  In  varying  ways.   McKinney  and  Bourque  viewed  the  South 
from  a  systems  perspective.   They  saw  the  region  as  an  integral 
subsystem  of  a  larger  social  system,  and  changes  are  making 
It  more  similar  to  the  national  "network  of  role  relations" 
(1971:400).   Mayo  (1964)  chose  to  view  current  changes  in  the 
context  of  social  movements.   He  noted  four  major  movements 
accounting  for  the  majority  of  changes  in  the. South:  (1)  mass 
migration  of  the  population;  (2)  adult  education;  (3)  struggle 
for  political  power;  and  (4)  movement  toward  national  ideas 
in  group  interrelationships.   Bertrand  (1966)  observed  a 
three-stage  transition  toward  better  relations  with  the  nation, 
which  began  with  an  "awareness  stage"  (1930-1950);  moved  into 
a  "confrontation  stage"  in  which  pressures  to  change  were 
exerted  on  the  region;  and  will  end  in  a  "unity  stage"  of 
surrender  to  that  pressure.   Whatever  the  conceptual  approach, 
there  is  agreement  among  these  authors  that  regional  differences 
are  disappearing. 

A  second  theme  observed  in  the  work  of  Southern  writers 
is  that  there  is  a  Southern  identity.   The  difference  between 
sectionalism  and  regionalism,  a  point  which  in  itself  has 
taken  the  energies  of  many  writers,  serves  as  an  introduction  . 
to  this  belief.   Howard  Odum  (1933)  made  the  distinction  in 
this  way: 
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Regionalism  Sectionalism 

Puts  the  nation  first  Sees  the  region  first 

Connotes  parts  of  a  Emphasizes  state 

larger  whole  sovereignty 

Involves  cultural  Involves  cultural 

specialization  inbreeding 

Balanced,  harmonious  and  Conflicting  rival  interests, 

well-planned  economy  unbalanced  economy 

Obviously  Odum  favored  regionalism  as  the  better  alternative; 

and.  Indeed,  his  life's  work  was  dedicated  to  helping  the 

South  find  its  rightful  place  as  a  region  in  a  nation.   According 

to  Thompson  (19^5),  the  South  as  an  economic  region  has  existed 

from  the  beginning:   the  geography  and  climate  of  the  area  set 

it  apart  from  other  national  regions.   The  sectional  South, 

on  the  other  hand,  developed  as  a  result  of  conflicts  with 

other  parts  of  the  United  States.   Cash  agreed: 

.  .  .it  was  the  conflict  with  the  Yankee 
which  really,  created  the  concept  of  the 
South  as  something  more  than  a  matter  of 
geography,  as  an  object  of  patriotism, 
in  the  minds  of  the  Southerners.  (19^*1:68) 

Powerful  sectional  feelings  have  led  many  writers  to 

the  conclusion  that  there  is  indeed  a  peculiar  and  distinctive 

"South"  in  America,  and  this  statement  has  sparked  a  good 

deal  of  debate  in  academic  circles.   Those  who  believe  the 

South  has  its  separate  identity  usually  point  to  the  culture 

of  the  region.   Cash  spoke  to'  this  issue  quite  clearly: 

.  .  .if  it  can  be  said  that  there  are  many 
Souths,  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  also 
one  South.   That  is  to  say,  it  is  easy  to 
trace  throughout  the  region.  .  .a  fairly 
definite  mental  pattern,  associated  with  a 
fairly  definite  social  pattern.  .  .  (194l:vlii). 
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This  belief  was  fostered  by  a  memorable  analogy  Cash  drew 
with  respect  to  Southern  history:   "The  South.  .  .is  a  tree 
with  many  age  rings,  with  its  limbs  and  trunk  bent  and  twisted 
by  all  the  winds  of  the  years,  but  with  its  tap  root  in  the 
Old  South"   (19^1 :x).   He  concluded  that  20th  century  social 
patterns  were  still  Identifiable  in  light  of  pre-Civil  V/ar 
Southern  life. 

Howard  Odum  agreed  with  Cash  that,  although  certain 
intraregional  differences  could  be  noted,  there  was  a  homo- 
geneity that  did  in  fact  set  apart  this  section  of  America: 

In  the  case  of  the  South,  whatever  else  may 
be  true.  .  .it. is  'different'  from  the  rest 
of  the  nation  in  much  of  its  quantitative 
distribution  of  wealth,  management,  and  labor 
and  in  many  of  its  folkways  and  institutional 
modes  of  life.   (1933:3^5) 

This  Southern  way  of  life  has  been  analyzed  by  Dabbs 
(1958),  who  believed  that  the  regional  culture  should  be 
preserved.   Coles  (I966)  supported  this  position  by  saying 
with  Cash  that  there  was  indeed  a  powerful  Southern  self- 
consciousness  or  "mind"  that  made  the  region  quickly 
identifiable.   Ogburn  (19^5)  discussed  what  he  believed 
to  be  a  radically  different  Southern  ideology,  which  he 
traced  to  differences  in  the  economic  system  of  the  region. 

Yet  on  the  other  hand,  certain  writers  have  rejected 
the  notion  entirely;  they  believe  that  historians  such  as 
Cash  have  forged  what  they  considered  to  be  a  Southern 
history,  and  have  thereby  artificially  created  a  unique 
region  with  a  discernible  "mind."   Mayo  and  Hamilton  (I963) 
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stated  quite  simply  that  there  was  no  distinct  South.   Simpson 

and  Norsworthy  echoed  their  agreement  by  saying 

.  .  -.there  are  many  Souths.   Comparative 
Census  data  on  the  states  of  the  South 
vary  sufficiently  to  call  into  question 
the  very  reality  of  a  homogeneous  region 
in  i960.   (1965:204) 

Johnson  (194l)  also  reflected  that  opinion,  claiming  that 

since  there  were  as  many  differences  between  areas  of  the 

South  as  there  were  between  the  South  and  other  regions,  the 

idea  of  a  single  "South"  was  untenable.   And  Ktsanes  believed 

he  had  terminated  the  discussion  with  this  comment: 

One  conclusion  which  becomes  absolutely 
inescapable.  .. is  that  the  theoretical 
aim  of  having  a  'different'  South,  a  region 
which  performs  essentially  agricultural 
functions  for  the  rest  of  a  more  highly 
industrialized  nation,  has  now  finally 
disappeared.  (1966:1) 

The  debate  is  not  over,  then;  neither  can  it  be  resolved 

at  this  point.   In  a  real  sense,  any  research  that  involves 

the  region  as  an  entity  Implicitly  accepts  the  assumption 

that  in  many  ways  the  South  has  a  distinctiveness,  regardless 

of  what  some  feel  to  be  an  erroneously  imputed  "mystique." 

Whatever  one's  opinion  on  the  issue  of  cultural  similarity, 

one  fact  remains:   there  has  been  a  far-ranging  structural 

homogeneity  in  the  region  throughout  its  history.   The  South 

has  had  the  common  heritage  of  a  dual  social  structure  with 

parallel  institutions  for  whites  and  blacks.   There  exists 

a  distinctly  regional  historical  molding,  then,  in  which 

separate-but-unequal  duplication  has  been  the  rule.   These 
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structural- and  Institutional  similarities  have  given  common 

cause  to  the  entire  Southeast,  first  to  maintain  that  duality 

in  the  face  of  outside  pressure,  and  after  the  Supreme  Court 

ruling  of  195^j  to  dismantle,  and  phase  out  the  existing 

biracial  social  apparatus.   Perhaps  it  was  the  duplicative 

system  Itself  that  contributed  the  most  to  regional  lags 

by  sapping  resources  and  energy.   A  fuller  discussion  of 

Southern  structural  similarity  will  follow  at  a  later  point 

in  this  chapter. 

Topical  Review  of  Research 

In  the  same  way  that  "the  changing  South"  has  been  the 

theme  of  most  recent  Southern  research,  it  has  also  been 

noted  that 

.  .  .observations  about  the  South.  .  . 
[by]  social  scientists  have  almost  invar- 
iably focussed  upon  the  issue  of  race  and 
and  race  relations.   (Thompson,  19^5:119) 

Odum  purported  to  explain  why  this  has  been  the  case.   The 

South  has  been  composed  historically  of  two  separate  folk 

cultures,  black  and.  white.   He  concluded  that  ".  .  .the  story 

of  the  Negro  in  the  South  becomes.  .  .the  most  decisive  factor 

in  the  architecture  of  southern  culture"   (1947:41).   Race 

relations  as  an  issue  is  touched  upon  almost  without  exception 

in  all  Southern  research.   In  some  cases  the  topic  is  central: 

for  example,  Bertram  Doyle's  analysis  (1937)  of  the  normative 

system  that  supports  biracial  culture,   Vander  Zanden's  analysis 

of  changing  Southern  race  relations  (1965)*  and  Killian  and 
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Grlgg's  study  (I966)  of  the  effects  of  urbanization  on  black- 
white  interrelationships  are  but  a  few.   Moreover,  when  any 
writer  discusses  American  race  relations  the  South  receives 
much  attention,  since  it  has  been  taken  to  be  an  excellent 
field  laboratory  in  this  regard.   Odum  (19^2)  summarized  the 
importance  of  the  race  issue  in  the  study  of  Southern  regions 
by  claiming  that  the  most  noticeable  difference  between  the 
South  and  the  rest  of  the  nation  was  in  its  biracial  culture. 
Cash  (19^^!)  also  stressed  the  historical  significance  of  the 
day  by  day,  close  interdependence  of  blacks  and  whites 
throughout  the  course  of  Southern  regional  development. 

The  topic  of  urbanization  in  the  South  merits  careful 
attention  at  this  point  as  a  substantive  area  of  investigation. 
Vance  and  Demerath  (195^)  stated  that  urbanization  was  a  key 
index  of  regional  social  change.   The  process  has  been  both 
recent  and  sudden,  and  has  resulted  in  many  rapid  concomitant 
changes  (Mack,  1970).   Kahl  (1959)  clarified  the  major  effects 
of  urbanization  and  industrialization  wherever  those  processes 
occur;  his  list  included  rural-urban  migration,  occupational 
specialization,  labor  force  shifts,  better  educational 
standards,  and  so  on.   Because  of  this  fact,  numerous  writers 
have  attempted  to  determine  the  nature  of  urbanization  in 
the  South  and  its  effects  on  regional  culture  and  social 
structures.   Machlachlan  and  Floyd  (1956)  explained  why  this 
attention  was  merited: 
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The  fact  that  the  urbanization  of  the 
South  has  been  a  part  of  a  national 
trend.  .  .should  not  be  permitted  to. 
obscure  the  significance  of  the  pattern 
of  this  change  within  the  region.   To 
a  region  which  for  nearly  all  of  Its 
history  has  been  primarily  and  over- 
whelmingly rural,  with  its  population 
scattered  sparsely,  the  demographic 
changes  of  recent  years  have  much  more 
impact  than  similar  changes  in  areas 
whose  urban  pattern  has  been  established 
for  longer  periods.   The  growth  of 
southern  cities,  then,  is  sociological 
news.  .  .and  it  justifies  careful 
scrutiny.  (1956:30)      . 

Urbanization  is  a  complex  phenomenon  with  many  dimensions; 
the  process  eludes  simple  definition.   In  its  broadest  sense, 
the  major  variables  involved  are  population  size  and  concen- 
tration.  The  operational  definition  of  urbanization  for  this 
research,  then,  is  that  offered  by  T.  Lynn  Smith: 

.  .  .urbanization  is  best  viewed  as  a 
redistribution  of  population,  involving 
both  (1)  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
points  at  which  population  concentrates, 
and  (2)  a  growth  in  the  size  of  these 
concentrations.  (195^:24). 

Tisdale  (19^2)  presented  the  same  description  of  the  process, 
noting  that  population  concentration  was  the  most  significant 
factor;  she  believed  that  two  necessary  conditions  were  a 
growing  population  and  a  developing  technology. 

Why  has  the  process  been  recent  in  the  South?  Why  is  it 
that,  as  Smith  (1954)  observed.  Southern  urbanization  was 
fifty  years  behind  the  nation?   According  to  Nichols  (I96O), 
the  major  reason  for  the  lack  of  urban  and  industrial  develop- 
ment in  the  region  was  .the  Southern  tradition,  namely 
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j(l)  the  persistence  of  agrarian  values, 

(2)  the  rigidity  of  the  social  structure, 

(3)  the  undemocratic  nature  of  the  political 
structure, 

(4)  the  weakness  of  social  responsibility, 
and, 

(5)  conformity  of  thought  and  behavior. 

(1960:15) 

To  be  sure,  there  was  a  pro-urban  sentiment  in  the  South  early 
in  this  century,  but  according  to  Brownell  (I969)  it . was  not 

until  the  1920' s  that  this  ideal  was  sufficiently  widespread 

p 
to  spur  Southern  urbanization.    There  had  been  a  few  cities 

in  the  South  of  the  19th  century,  but  at  that  time  regional 

towns  were  essentially  seacoast  trade  centers  with  few 

industrial  functions  (Heberle,  195^).   The  process  was  extremely 

slow,  receiving  its  major  impetus  between  the  two  World  Wars 

and  the  following'  years.   Economic  growth  had  begun  to  make 

the  region  attractive;  and,  when  combined  with  the  rapidly 

increasing  population,  contributed  significantly  to  the  growth 

of  metropolitan  areas  (Wilber,  196^). 

The  first  comprehensive  study  of  urban  development  in 

the  South  appeared  in  19^1  when  Johnson  published  his 

Statistical  Atlas  of  Southern  Counties.   In  this  work  he 

developed  a  typology  of  Southern  counties  which  included 

the  Cotton  county,  by  which  he  characterized  about  one  half 

of  the  total  number  in  the  region,  and  the  Metropolitan  county, 

which  was  at  that  time  rather  rare.   When  his  work  was  published. 


2 

A  public  sentiment  favorable  to  the  development  of  cities 

is  not  a  necessary  condition  for  their  appearance,  but  it 

does  tend  to  promote  the  diffusion  and  acceptance  of  urban 

culture. 
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over  85  percent  of  all  Southern  counties  were  either  rural- 
or  "small  town"  in  nature.   It  has  been  only  within  the  last 
quarter  century  that  urban  development  and  suburban  sprawl 
(studied  by  Dietrich  in  I96O)  have  come  to  the  fore  in  Southern 
life. 

Urbanization  implies  rural  change,  of  course,  and  several 
authors  have  studied  the  South  in  that  context.   McCormick 
(1931)  provided  a  national  overview  of  those  trends,  noting 
that  the  urbanization  of  rural  American  (including  the  South) 
was  the  major  trend  in  rural  life.   Nixon  (19^1)  nostalgically 
reflected  on  rural  patterns  before  urbanization.   Ryan  and 
Anderson  (19^2)  analyzed  changes  in  rural  life  that  were  a 
consequence  of  World  War  II.   Die kins  (1950)  traced  the 
alterations  being  made  in  the  Southern  farm  family  as  it 
became  increasingly  like  its  urban  counterpart  and  Bertrand 
(1966)  studied  how  the  rural  South  was  adjusting  to  the   • 
confrontation  it  faced  with  urban  America. 

The  attention  given  to  rural  change  often  centers  on 
migration.   This  point  is  clearly  visible  in  terms  of  Southern 
research  and  a  large  number  of  scholars  have  dealt  with  the 
migratory  characteristics  of  the  region's  population.   According 
to  Vance  (19^5),  the  three  major  trends  have  been  a  westward 
internal  movement  away  from  the  coast,  migration  from  the 
region  northward,  and  internal  shifts  from  rural  to  urban 
areas.   Odum  (19^7)  discussed  the  same  movements.   The  basic 
explanations  given  for  population  movement  here  usually 
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involved  some  sort  of  "safety-valve"  conceptualization:   the. 
South' s  birth  rates  have  been  higher  than  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  and  to  relieve  the  pressures  of  over-crowding  some 
sort  of  migration  is  essential.   The  lure  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity probably  plays  a  much  more  significant  role  in  this 
process.   The  most  notable  and  consequential  movement  may 
well  be  that  of  blacks  permanently  leaving  the  region.   This 
point  was  made  by  Mayo  and  Hamilton  (I963),  Maclachlan  and 
Floyd  (1956),  Hamilton  (1965),  Persky  and  Kain  (1970)  and 
others.   Heberle  (19^5)  observed  how  the  second  World  War 
was  influential  in  this  trend. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  has  been  no  inmigration 
from  other  regions;  Odum  (19^7)  discussed  the  high  levels 
of  population  movement  into  the  South  in  the  early  20th 
century.   Further,  Hitt  (1954)  analyzed  the  pull  of  Southern 
metropolitan  centers  from  outside  the  region.   As  recently 
as  1965,  Hamilton  claimed  that  inmigration  rates  were 
increasing,  but  only  among  whites. 

Industrial  growth  is  in  many  ways  indistinguishable  from 
urbanization,  since  these  phenomena  are  part  and  parcel  of 
the  same  modernization  process.   In  the  rural  sector,  indus- 
trialization involves  the  mechanization  of  agriculture.   Early 
in  this  century,  when  farms  around  the  nation  were  utilizing 
new  technological  developments,  the  small  Southern  farms  could 
not  afford  to  keep  pace;  Ruttan  (1955)  called  this  a  period 
of  "rural  stagnation."  At  mid-century  the  lag  in  mechanization 
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continued  throughout  the  region  as  Southern  farms  remained 

deficient  In  modern  equipment  and  machinery  (Hoover  and 

Ratchford,  1951).   Further  study  of  farm  mechanization  was 

done  by  Williams  (1939)  and  Bertrand  (19^8),  with  the 

conclusion  that  great  social  changes  and  resulting  problems 

were  occurring  throughout  the  rural  South. 

On  a  broader  scale.  Southern  industrial  growth  has  not 

kept  pace  with  that  of  other  regions.   The  regional  economic 

structure  is  not  strong;  its  business  mix  is  unbalanced 

(Dunn,  1962),  and  those  Industries  that  the  South  does  possess 

have  been  largely  low-wage,  low- value  and  slow-growth,  such 

as  mining  and  forestry  (Herring,  19^0;  Vance,  19^5).   The  same 

can  be  said  for  agriculture,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 

Southern  economy.   According  to  Dunri, 

agriculture  has  not  only  damned  the  Deep 
South  because  it  dominates  the'  employment 
structure  and,  therefore,  denies  the  Deep 
South  a  share  in  the  more  normal  employ- 
ment gains  in  the  nation;  it  has  also 
•  damned  the  area  because  southern  agriculture 
has.  .  .not  remained  competitive  with 
agriculture  in  other  regions  (1962:17). 

Most  industrial  activity  in  the  region  has  involved  primary 
or  extractive  operations;  only  in  recent  years  have  gains  been 
made  as  the  South  enters  secondary-  and  tertiary-level  indus- 
tries such  as  chemicals  and  synthetics  (Schriver,  1971; 
McKinney  and  Bourque,  1971).   The  southern  states  are  presently 
gaining  an  increasing  share  of  national  industrial  development, 
which  is  badly  needed  to  balance  an  economic  structure  that  is 
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heavily  weighted  in  favor  of  agriculture  and  the  rough  pro-^ 
cessing  of  rav/  materials. 

Accompanying  the  lag  in  industrialization  has  been  a 
deficit  in  wages.   The  South  has  been  making  gains  in  the. past 
thirty  years  in  this  regard,  yet  as  a  region  the  lack  of 
equality  with  national  averages  is  readily  apparent.   Low 
income  implies  low  capital  for  the  financing  of  new  industry; 
the  end  result  nearly  amounts  to  a  vicious  cycle,  and  serves 
to  keep  the  South  in  many  ways  at  early  stages  of  industrial- 
ization (Vance,  19^5).   On  the  whole,  the  picture  is  not  quite 
so  bleak  as  it  may  appear  on  the  surface;  relative  progress 
has  encouraged  many  writers.   This  feeling  is  evident  in  the 
following  statement  by  Hoover  a.nd  Ratchford  made  some  two 
decades  ago; 

The  income  of  southerners  would  have  to 
be  increased  by  about  50  per  cent  to 
make  it  roughly  equal  to  the  income  of 
non-southerners.   Twenty  years  ago  it   . 
would  have  required  an  increase  of  more 
than  100  per  cent.   Thus  progress  is 
being  made  in  reducing  the  southern  lag. 

(1951:364) 

Literature  pertaining  to  Southern  social  structures  and 
institutions  is  so  vast  that  it  obviates  a  comprehensive 
review.   Nonetheless,  selected  important  writings  will  be 
briefly  presented.   Initial  discussion  focusses  on  the  strati- 
fication system  and  occupational  structure  in  the  region;  and 
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An  expanded  discussion  of  the  Southern  economy  appears  later 
in  this  research  with  the  presentation  of  relevant  data. 
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secondly,  major  institutions  that  have  been  analyzed  in  recent 
decades  (specifically,  the  political  and  religious  institutions) 
will  be  reviewed.   The  underlying  foundations  of  Southern 
culture,  according  to  Odum  (ig'l?),  were  race  and  caste,  and 
powerful,  distinctive  institutions  have  been  constructed  upon 
this  framework. 

The  social  class  and  occupational  systems  of  most  societies 
are  closely  interrelated  with  their  age,  sex,  racial  charac- 
teristics, technology  and  industrial  development.   Many  writers 
focus  on  class  in  terms  of  race,  and  occupation  in  terms  of 
industrialization.   It  becomes  difficult,  therefore,  to  locate 
literature  that  limits  its  focus  to  these  two  systems  per  se, 
especially,  at  a  regional  rather  than  national  level.   Odum  (19^7) 
believed  that  any  study  of  the  South  historically  involved 
four  major  groups:   a  white  aristocracy,  a  white  middle  and 
lower  class,  and  a  black  lower  class.   The  Southern  class' 
system  has  been  parallel  in  nature,  separated  by  race  into  a 
caste-type  structure  that  Dollard  found  to  be  unchanged  as 
recently  as  19^9.   The  entire . Southern  culture  was  originally 
constructed  on  the  props  of  a  class-caste  system  (Davis  and 
Dollard,  19^0) .   Careful  studies  of  this  regional  phenomenon  have 
been  undertaken  by  Davis,  Gardner  and  Gardner  (19^1),  Dollard 
(1937)j  and  others.   Southern  attitudes  to  the  inequitable  state 
of  affairs  were  for  many  decades  nonchalant:   blacks  were  quite 


He  elaborated  this  point  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition 
of  his  book.  Caste,  and  Class  in  a  Southern  Town,  Harper  and 
Brothers,  19^9. 
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simply  at  the  bottom  of  the  pyramid  and  class  barriers  were 

taken  for  granted  (Ogburn,  19^5).   A  widely  accepted  social 

i 
code  served  to  support  and  maintain  the  caste-like  system 

in  the  South  , once  slavery  had  been  abolished  (Dollard,  1937; 

Doyle,  1937),  yet  by  the  middle  of  the  century  changes  were 

taking  place.   Social  mobility  for  both  blacks  and  whites 

was  becoming  imore  widespread  and  the  class  structure  was  coming 

i 
to  resemble  that  of  the  rest  of  the  nation  (Heberle,  1959). 

i 
In  spite  of  these  changes  race  remains  a  significant  factor 

in  the  determination  of  social  status  in  the  South  (Robinson 

and  Preston,  jl970),  and  North  as  well.   This  is  especially  true 

in  the  Southeiast,  where  being  black  has  been  almost  synonymous 

with  being  lower  class. 

The  occupational  structure  of  the  Southeast  is  currently 

■  i  .  ■   •  .    ' 

undergoing  profound  changes  as  rural  farm  areas  are  being 

! 

depopulated;  it  is  still  considerably  different  from  the  rest 
of  the  nation:  because  of  the  agricultural  basis  of  the  regional 
economy.   While  the  South  retains  large  numbers  in  farming 
occupations,  the  United  States  as  a  whole  is  much  more  oriented 
toward  manufacturing  and  service  occupations.   Evans  observed 
this  trend  in  1938;  others  have  also  focussed  on  regional 
differences  relative  to  the  national  occupational  picture 
(Vance,  19^5;  Hoover  and  Ratchford,  1951).   The  situation  of 
Southern  blacks  in  low-status,  immobile  occupational  categories 
has  been  noted  (Odum,  19^7;  Dewey,  1962),  and  is  believed  to 
be  contributing  to  the  high  out-migration  of  blacks  from  the 
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region  (Persky  and  Kaln,  1970).  But  Simpson  and  Norsworthy 
concluded  that: 

While  the  South  Is  still  a  long  way 
from  catching  up  with  the  nation,  it 
has  markedly  upgraded  its  occupational 
structure  in  an  absolute  sense. 

(1965:223) 

The  recent  and  dramatic  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  workers 

in  agriculture' serves  as  an  indicator  of  the  nature  and  extent 

of  regional  occupational  shifts  (Thompson,  1954),  and  Shriver 

(1971)  was  convinced  that  tremendous  concomitant  social  changes 

would  occur  as  the  South  continued  to  approach  national  averages. 

Institutions 

The  subject  of  Southern  institutions  encompasses  a  wide 

range  of  social  behavior  and  has  been  considered  by  a  large 

number  of  regional  social  scientists.   Our  attention  will 

turn  briefly  to  two  of  the  most  important  institutions: 

political  and  religious.  This  is  not  to  deny  the  significance 

of  the  Southern  family,  which  Ogburn  (19^5)  among  others 

believed  to  be  the  most  powerful  Institution  of  them  all. 

The  educational  system  in  the  region,  which  has  historically 

trailed  behind  the  nation  in  its  development  (Vance,  19^5; 

Odum,  19^7)  but  which  has  been  steadily  improving  in  the 

last  thirty  years  (Thompson,  1966),  will  be  discussed  in 

Chapter  VII. 

The  political  structure  of  the  South  has  most  often  been 

conceived  as  a  homogeneous  and  solidly  Democratic  entity;  this 

point  has  been  observed  by  literally  dozens  of  recent  writers, 

and  has  been  the  object  of  growing  controversy  in  academic 
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5 
circles.    There  Is  wide  agreement  that  a  politically  "Solid 

South"  is  disappearing.   Thompson  (I966)  believed  the  major 
catalyst  was  the  civil  rights  movement,  and  Cortley  and  Titus 
(195^)  traced  the  impact  of  urbanization  on  Southern  politics, 
noting  power  struggles  between  urban  and  rural  districts  as 
well  as  growing  widespread  involvement  in  the  governmental 
process.   Nixon  (19^1)  observed  that  the  strength  of  rural 
areas  in  terms  of  political  control  was  powerful  but  declining 
somewhat.   A  recently  noted  trend  in  Southern  politics  has 
been  the  growing  participation  of  blacks  in  the  political 
process  (Elliot,  1965;  Watt ers  and  Cleghorn,  I967).   This  is 
a  tremendously  significant  social  change  in  which  the  federal 
courts  played  an  important  role  (Vines,  I966). 

Alterations  are  also  occurring  with  respect  to  religion, 
an  institution  intimately  related  to  Southern  culture  (Hill, 
1967).   The  comprehensive  portrayal  of  regional  religious  ■'     ■ 
practice  undertaken  by  Bailey  in  1964  was  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  regional  literature.   Shriver  (1970)  observed 
a  new  "social  awareness"  in  the  Southern  church  that  was 
unknown  before  the  middle  of  this  century,  and  a  result irig 
alliance  with  the  secular  world  that  signified  widespread 
institutional  reorientation.  '  Yet  for  all  the  changes,  religion 
in  the  Southeast  is  still  mostly  conservative  and  Protestant, 
a  fact  which  Maddox  and  Pichter  (I966)  believed  justifies  the 
descriptive  expression  "Bible  belt"  in  the  region. 


5 

For  example,  see  Bartley  and  Graham  (1972) 
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Community  and  Macroanalytlc  Research  In  the  South 
There  has  been  a  long  tradition  of  community-level  research 
In  American  sociology,  and  Southern  towns  have  been  the  subject 
of  analysis  In  several  well-known  studies.   Bollard's  work 
(1937)  In  "Southerntown"  provided  an  overall  analysis  of  the 
social  life  of  a  small  regional  community  as  seen  from  a  social 
psychological  perspective.   A  similar  effort  was  undertaken  by 
Davis,  Gardner  and  Gardner  in  "Old  City"  (194l).   Finally, 
Nixon  (1941)  studied  "Possum-  Trot,"  a  dying  rural  community 
in  northern  Alabama  undergoing  many  profound  changes  as  a   . 
result  of  the  Depression  years. 

To  conclude  the  review  of  literature,  we  will  focus  on 
four  studies  in  this  century  that  have  attempted  the  same 
approach  as  that  outlined  in  Chapter  I:   that  is,  a  macro- 
level,  regional  analysis  of  many  social  and  demographic 
variables  with  the  goal  of  developing  a  comprehensive  picture 
of  Southern  life  and  social  structures.   Unfortunately,  with 
the  exception  of  Ford's  survey  (1962),  the  data  were  all 
collected  before  the  second  World  War.   This  fact  in  Itself 
sufficiently  justifies  the  necessity  of  contemporary  research 
in  the  same  pattern. 

Howard  Odura's  work  is  frequently  cited  as  a  benchmark  in 
the  regional  tradition.   His  massive  Southern  Regions  of  the 
United  States  (1936)  was  an  effort  to  determine  whether  the 
South  was  fully  participating  in  national  wealth  and  progress; 
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his  conclusion  was  negative,  for  the  region  was  not  In  balance 
with  respect  to  many  factors  Including  the  development  and 
use  of  "human  resources."  Odum's  major  contribution  was  the 
division  of  the  South  Into  eastern  and  western  subreglons. 
He  accomplished  this  by  developing  over  two  hundred  Indices 
which  were  applied  to  states  In  the  Southeast;  those  that  were 
dissimilar  from  other  states  on  a  large  number  of  Indices  were 
either  disqualified  from  Inclusion  In  the  region  or  relegated 
to  the  opposite  Southern  subreglon.   The  net  result  of  his 
effort  was  recorded  In  literally  hundreds  of  descriptive 
categories,  expressed  as  maps  or  tables  In  the  1936  publication. 
The  general  framework  of  that  presentation  Included  first  a 
study  of  Southern  culture  and  natural  resources;  second, 
technology.  Industry  and  wealth;  and  finally,  regional  Insti- 
tutions and  folkways.   In  a  sentence,  Odum  deduced  that 

the  southern  states  generally  rank  In 
the  lowest  fourth  of  the  states  of  the 
Union  In  standard  measurements  of  Income, 
wealth,  levels  of  living,  education,  and 
public  health  and  welfare  facilities. 

(19^7:264) 

A  second  study  of  the  South  was  conducted  by  Johnson  In 

1941  and  published  as  the  Statistical  Atlas  of  Southern  Counties. 

As  the  title  Implies,  this  work  Involved  basically  the  collection 

and  tabulation  of  data  for  1104  counties  In  the  region,  and 

did  not  Include  the  Integrative  or  explanatory  activity  found 

In  Odum's  work.   Johnson  studied  many  social  and  economic 

variables  using  the  county  as  his  basic  unit  of  analysis;  Odum's 

focus  had  been  on  the  state.   The  quality  of  the  Statistical 
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Atlas  lies  in  its  assemblage,  from  hundreds  of  data  sources, 

of  a  large  amount  of  comparable  data  for.  a  static  analysis  of 

the  South  of  19^0. 

Rupert  Vance  contributed  a  third  macroanalytic  analysis 

of  the  region.   The  themes  he  had  begun  to  develop  in  the 

1930' s  were  brought  together  in  19^5  in  All  These  People; 

The  Nation's  Human  Resources  in  the  South.   He  was  attempting 

to  demonstrate  along  with  Odum  the  regional  imbalances  that 

existed,  in  an  effort  to  insure  that  the  South  would  be. treated 

equally. in  the  nation's  development.   This  is  apparent  in  the 

following  passage  from  his  book: 

The  South  wants  to  share  the  Nation's  future. 
It  is  not  the  existence  of  regional,  inequal- 
ities that  disturbs  the  South  so  much.   It  is 
their  persistence  over  the  generations.  ... 
The  South.  .  .is  not  so  optimistic  about  its 
place  in  the  nation's  future.   The  new  region- 
alism is  an  Indication  of  this  trend,  and  if 
one  had  to  phrase  its  implications  it  would 
be  in  seven  words:   Wanted:  The  Nation's 
.   .   future  for  the  South.   (19^5:477) 

Vance  approached  the  region  in  much  the  same  way  as  Odum, 
analyzing  first  population  characteristics,  occupations  and 
Industrial  growth;  and  subsequently  studying  health  and 
education.   Like  Odum,  he  cared  very  deeply  about  the  South 
and  his  presentation  was  symjjathetic  to  Southern  history  and 
culture. 

The  final  macroanalytic  study  considered  here  was  con- 
ducted in  the  1950 's  by  a  team  of  researchers  and  assembled 
under  the  editorial  guidance  of  Thomas  Ford  in  The  Southern 
Appalachian  Region:  A  Survey  (1962).   This  investigation  of 
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the  Appalachian  subregion  had  as  its  goal  a  description  of 

changes  since  1935  and  the  present  situation  with  regard  to 

health,  education,  religion,  the  economy,  and  other  social 

and  demographic  characteristics.   The  working  assumption  was 

stated  by  Vance: 

.  .  .the  Appalachians  have  lagged  behind 
the  nation  on  all  counts,  including  the 
development  of  resources  and  the  indus- 
trialization of  the  area.  .  .  .It  is  feared 
that  one  great  subregion — the  Southern 
Appalachians — has  not  kept  step  with  the 
South's  advance.   (1962:7,8) 

Ford  utilized  approximately  the  same  outline  as  that  of  Odum 

and  Vance;  he  focussed  on  the.  regional  population,  economic 

structure,  institutions  and  problems.   Tremendous  changes  were 

observed  by  the  various  writers  on  nearly  every  front. 

These  four  studies  each  contributed  in  unique  ways  to 
our  understanding  of  the  region;  however,  the  information  is 
dated  and  static.   There  is  an  obvious  need  for  current 
longitudinal  research  along  the  same  lines  established  by 
Odum,  Johnson,  Vance  and  Ford.   The  "changing  South"  of  19^10 
was  long  ago  transformed  by  subsequent  alterations;  thus,  a 
study  which  would  incorporate  data  from  the  past  and  present 
would  afford  the  best  perspective  for  understanding  regional 
trends  through  time  and  possibly  into  the  future. 

A  further  weakness  of  existing  Southern  research  has  been 
described  by  Dunn:  , 
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Each  bit  of  regional  research  really  fulfills 
its  highest  purpose  when  it  is  integrated 
with  the  other  bits  in  a  comprehensive  design. 
.  .  .The  absence  of  such  a  design  is  a  defect 
in.  .  .all  existing  Southern  regional  research. 
.  .  .One  study  has  a  different  time  span  from 
another.   One  uses  a  different  geographical 
breakdown  and  another  a  different  industrial 
classification.   Often  important  questions  and 
hypotheses  are  not  even  considered  because  the 
research  is  not  viewed  in  the  larger  context 
of  the  contribution  it  can  make  to  enlarging 
the  meaning  of  other  research  findings. 

(1962:51-52) 

The  utilization  of  standardized  federal  data  collection  sources 
will  enable  the  research  presented  in  these  chapters  to  over- 
come some  of  the  difficulties  noted  by  Dunn.   Efforts  to 
integrate  present  findings  with  those  of  other  writers  will 
further  enhance  the  quality  of  this  design.   The  data  will 
be  interpreted  in  light  of  recent  sociological  statements  in 
order  to  give  broad  meaning  to  our  understanding  of  changes 
throughout  the  region. 


CHAPTER  III 
METHODOLOGY 

There  are  many  limitations  to  the  development  of  a 
research  design  pertinent  to  time  series  analysis.   One  must 
depend  on  secondary  sources  for  the  vast  majority  of  data, 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  alter  methodological  decisions  that 
were  made  by  the  initial  researchers.   Recognizing  these 
constraints,  the  procedures  used  in  the  present  study  are 
outlined  in  this  chapter. 

Baseline  ' 

The  first  question  raised  in  longitudinal  research 
involves  the  choice  of; a  baseline.   There  must  be  a  satis- 
factory rationale  for  selecting  any  particular  time  period 
against  which  changes  are  to  be  measured.   In  the  present 
study,  1930  was  chosen  as  the  baseline  for  several  reasons. 
First,  many  authors  have  noted  that  widespread  social  changes 
in  the  South,  while  originating  perhaps  prior  to  1930,  did 
not  fully  rise  within  the  region  until  the  Depression  years 
of  the  early  1930's.   Secondly,  1930  has  been  noted  as  a 
significant  year  in  the  start  of  regional  metropolitan  growth 
(Wllber,  196^)  and  Industrial  development  (Hoover  and  Ratchford, 
1951).   Bertrand  (1966)  observed  that  it  was  in  1930  that  the 
South  began  to  move  toward  new  and  better  relationships  with 
the  rest  of  the  nation. 
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Further,  any  study  of  social  change  should  follow  the 

general  principle  set  down  by  Stein  in  reference  to  community 

research,  when  he  wrote  that  ".  .  .a  case  study  of  a  community 

in  transition  must  describe  the  social  structure  prior  to  the 

onset  of  the  changes.  .  ."  (1964:55-56).  Does  1930  accurately 

represent  the  South  before  its  massive  transformation?  The 

following  statement  by  Leonard  Reissman  is  a  powerful  testimony 

to  that  fact: 

As  late  as  1930,  the  South  could  be  charac- 
terized as  a  regional  society  built  upon 
aristocratic  domination,  aristocratic  senti- 
ments,, and  aristocratic  traditions.  ...  .The 
South' s  stratification  system  was  steeply 
pyramidal:  a  small,  land-owning  and  commercial 
elite  at  the  top;  a  relatively  small  middle 
class  of  professionals,  managers,  farmers, 
tenant  farmers,  and  urban  poor;  and  finally, 
the  whole  of  this  structure  resting  upon  the 
bulk  of  the  Negro  population  .bound  to  agri- 
culture.  The  caste  barrier  separated  Negro  , 
from  white,  and  just  as  surely,  the  aristo- 
cratic barrier  separated  the  elite  from  all 
others.   Upward  social  mobility  was  relatively 
limited.  .  .under  these  restrictive  conditions, 
political  and  social  relations  tended  to 
remain  traditionally  static.   With  but  few 
exceptions  during  most  of  the  hundred  years 
after,  the  Civil  War,  political  styles  and 
social  etiquette  in  the  South  continued  to 
reinforce  the  status  quo.   The  South  had 
constructed  an  almost  impenetrable  barrier 
around  itself  during  those  decades  that  kept 
out  most  changes  originating  outside. 

(1966:106) 

There  are  important  methodological  reasons  as  well  as 

substantive  arguments  for  the  choice  of  the  1930  baseline. 

There  is  a  noticeable  lack  of  comparat?le  data  for  the  years 

prior  to  1930  in  regard  to  subsequent  decades  and,  in  addition. 
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many  definitions  and  categories  that  have  since  become  an 
integral  part  of  federal  and  local  data-gathering  organiza- 
tions were  nonexistent  before  the  baseline  year."^ 

Time  Intervals 
The  second  question  raised  in  time  series  analysis  is 
the  selection  of  time  intervals  for  which  data  are  to  be 
assembled.   In  some  cases,  given  adequate  data,  the  choice 
can  be  more  or  less  arbitrary;  in  the  majority  of  cases,  data 
collection  intervals  dictate  the  time  frames  to  be  used. 
Regardless,  intervals  must  be  wide  enough  to  spotlight  major 
changes  that  are  occurring  and  small  enough  so  that  important 
interim  changes  are  not  ignored.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
research,  a  ten-year  interval  separation  satisfies  the  time 
period  guidelines,  and  closely  conforms  to  the  actual  avail- 
ability of  data.   Data  were  collected  for  the  major  variables 
being  investigated  for  each  decennial  period  between  1930- 
1970.   In  cases  where  this  was  not  possible,  data  that  most 
closely  approximated  this  sequence  were  incorporated;  for  the 
most  part,  the  time  interval  design  was  only  slightly  altered. 

Unit  of  Analysis 
A  final  topic  of  interest  for  longitudinal  research  is 
the  unit  of  analysis.   In  cases  where  practical  considerations 
are  not  significantly  intrusive,  theoretical  matters  can  dictate 
the  decisions  that  are  made.   In  the  present  research,  the 


It  should  be  noted  that  in  some  cases  data  from  1930  are 
themselves  norcomparable  with  those  of  later  years. 
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.  only  practical  choice  was  the  state,  since  data  for  any  other 
unit  was  far  below  acceptable  quality.   County  data  was  at 
once  too  massive,  noncomparable,  and  incomplete;  subregional 
information  could  be  located  only  for  the  Appalachian  and 
Tennessee  Valley  areas.  There  is  no  question  that  geopolitical 
boundaries  are  rarely  if  ever  coincidental  with  social  bound- 
aries; this  point  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  regional 
planners,  community  researchers  and  others.   Nevertheless, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  state  has  been  the  most  widely  used 
unit  for  the  collection  of  Census  and  other  data  at  the  national 
level,  and  these  data  generally  surpass  in  quality,  quantity 
and  comparability  all  other  available  kinds.  The  historical 
nature  of  the  research  design  necessitates  the  use  of  that 
information  which  is  available. 

Data  Sources 
The  impracticality  of  anything  but  secondary  source 
material  in  an  undertaking  this  extensive  has  already  been 
observed.   Prom  the  universe  of  available  secondary  informa- 
tion, then,  several  sources  were  used  in  this  research.   The 
United  States  Census  Bureau  (Department  of  Commerce)  provided 
the  most  useful  data  of  any  single  source,  and  the  quality  of 
that  material  is  quite  high.   This  is  not  the  place  for  a 
critical  review  of  the  merits  and  weaknesses  of  Census  reports; 
on  balance,  the  information  assembled  by  the  Bureau  has  steadily 
improved  through  time,  and  the  incorporation  of  relevant  Census 
data  since  1930  is  justifiably  used  In  this  research  as  in 
that  of  many  other  social  scientists. 
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Other  data  sources  were  consulted  as  well  in  the  course 
of  the  present  study.   The  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States,  while  being  essentially  a  condensation  of  Census  Bureau 
data,  annually  assembles  information  on  many  variables  that 
are  unavailable  from  Census  documents.   The  Abstract  was 
valuable  initially  in  the  development  of  a  variable  design 
and  later  in  the  actual  collection  of  data.   Another  instru- 
mental federal  publication  was  Vital  Statistics  of  the  United 
States,  a  widely  used  release  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  (formerly  from  the  Department  of  Commerce).^ 

Much  information  was  unavailable  from  any  of  these  three 
major  sources.   As  a  consequence,  several  other  federal 
departments  were  referred  to,  including  Labor,  Justice,  and 
Transportation.   Additional  material  was  obtained  from  agencies 
such  as  the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Other  national  organizations  proved  to  be  useful  in  collecting 
relevant  data,  including  the  American  Medical  Association  and 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corporation. 

Assembling  information  for  each  state  used,  in  each  time 
period,  was  no  easy  task.   Dozens  of  letters  were  written  to 
initiate  and  follow  up  on  leads  to  new  material.   In  most  cases 
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United  States  vital  statistics  have  unfortunately  not  had 

the  high  quality  of  other  federally  collected  data.   This 

is  especially  the  case  in  the  South,  where  underreporting,. 

and  other  Inaccuracies  have  been  serious  problems  historically. 
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several  sources  had  to  be  contacted  In  order  to  complete  a 
single  crosstabulatlon.   In  many  ways  this  represents  an 
important  contribution  of  the  present  research:   the  concen- 
tration of  comparable  longitudinal  data  for  some  of  the 
variables  used  in  this  study  had  never  been  done  before  for 
the  Southeastern  region.   Not  every  dimension  could  be  fully 
treated  for  each  time  period,  but  every  effort  was  made  to 
achieve  that  goal  wherever  possible. 

In  conclusion,  the  problems  of  research  of  this  nature 
are  many.   Time  series  analyses  always  involve  an  uncertainty 
with  regard  to  the  contamination  of  the  materials  being  used 
(Webb  et  al . ,  1966).   This  can  take  the  form  of  original 
errors  that  are  an  unknown  quantity,  or  the  collection  of  data 
initially  for  purposes  that  could  lead  to  systematic  distor- 
tions.  Further,  not  all  records  survive  the  effects  of  passing 
time,  and  it  is  impossible  to  determine  which  information -has 
selectively  been  preserved.   Other  problems  include  changing 
definitions  through  time  that  result  in  noncomparability; 
varying  and  inconsistent  data  collection  procedures  from  state 
to  state  during  the  time  period  being  used;  and  numerous 
transcriptions  and  transformations  of  the  data  that  involve 
unknown  errors  and  mistakes.   The  deficiencies  noted  here  do 
not  necessarily  apply  in  every  instance  to  the  data  used  in 
this  research.   The  variables  being  investigated  are  primarily, 
social  structural.   There  is  not  the  high  danger  of  contami- 
nation that  is  characteristic  of  attitudinal  and  other  types 
of  variables.   Those  problems  that  are  encountered  have  been 
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taken  into  account,  by  the  collecting  agencies  in  most  cases, 
and  this  fact  enhances  the  quality  of  the  data  that  are  used. 
In  this  research  there  has  to  be,  naturally,  some  defini- 
tion given  to  the  term  "South."/  Historically  there  has  been 
little  if  any  agreement  on  what  states  constitute  the  region. 
Some  feel  that  the  secessionist  Confederate  States  are  the 
only  legitimate  "Southern"  ones;  others  have  used  varying 
definitions  in  their  research,  as  indicated  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  1. 

.  OPERATIONAL  DEFINITIONS  OF  THE  SOUTHEASTERN  UNITED  STATES 
FOR  SELECTED  WRITERS  AND  EDITORS 


State 

Source 

Mc Kinney 
and 

Odum 

Vance 

Johnson 

Jones 

Bourque 

(1936) 

(1945) 

(19^1) 

(1971) 

(1971) 

Alabama 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Arkansas 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Florida 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Georgia 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Kentucky 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Louisiana 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Maryland . 

X 

Mississippi 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

North  Carolina 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

South  Carolina 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Tennessee 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Texas 

X 

Virginia 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

West  Virginia 

, 

X 

N 

11 

11 

12 

12 

12 

There  exists  a  basic  agreement  among  these  selected  writers 
regarding  most  choices.  Some  states,  however,  notably  Maryland, 
Texas  and  West  Virginia,  are  used  by  only  one  or  two  authors. 
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Further,  the  Census  definition  is  an  extremely  broad  one  which 

incorporates  certain  states  that  other  writers  have  not  included 

in  delimiting  the  region.   The  Census  Bureau  defines  the  South 

as  comprising  three  subregions:   (1)  the  South  Atlantic 

(Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  West 

Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida); 

(2)  the.  East  South  Central  (Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama  and 

Mississippi);  and  (3)  the  West  South  Central  (Arkansas,  Louisiana, 

Oklahoma  and  Texas) .   In  terms  of  the  present  research,  this 

definition  is  unsatisfactory  simply  because  it  is  too  inclusive 

and  in  its  broadest  sense  does  not  discriminate  between  states 

along  any  historically  meaningful  lines. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  a  widely  accepted  definition  of 

the  South  is  not  to  be  found.   Rather  than  enter  the  arena  of 

attempting  to  determine  (as  did  Odum  in  1936)  which  states 

qualify  as  Southern  and  which  do  not,  our  concern  is  with 

defining  the  region  as  simply  as  possible  and  moving  on  to  an 

analysis  of  social,  changes.   For  this  research,  then,  the  term 

"South"  will  be  used  interchangeably  with  "Southeast,"  and 

Is  defined  as  comprising  the  following  states: 

Alabama  .  Mississippi 

Arkansas  North  Carolina 

Florida  South  Carolina 

Georgia  ,  Tennessee 

Kentucky  Virginia 

Louisiana  West  Virginia 

The  only  point  of  real  debate  in  this  list  is  the  inclusion 

of  West  Virginia  in  the  region.   It  is  felt  that  West  Virginia, 

as  an  integral  part  of  the  Appalachian  region,  was  more 
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justifiably  Incorporated  In  than  excluded  from  the  operational 
definition.   The  regional  boundaries  drawn  here.  Incidentally, 
are  Identical  to  those  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  and 
Economic  Research  at  the  University  of  Florida.-' 

It  was  noted  in  the  first  chapter  that  the  study  of  broad 
social  change  is  impractical  without  limiting  the  number  of 
variables  in  some  way.   For  this  research  seven  major  variables 
have  been  selected  as  the  base  from  which  an  analysis  of 
fundamental  social  and  demographic  changes  occurring  in  the 
Southeast  can  be  made;  they  are  (1)  population  characteristics, 
(2)  urbanization,  (3)  industrialization,  (4)  education, 
(5)  health,  (6)  well  being  and  social  disintegration,  and 
(7)  isolation  and  provincialism.   Our  attention  now  turns  to 
a  brief  discussion  of  each  construct. 

Population  characteristics. — The  study  of  population 

changes  since  1930  (growth,  distribution  and  composition) 

serve  as  a  highly  informative  background  for  analyzing  other 

social  changes.   Actuarial  data  such  as  crude  birth  and  death 

rates  are  useful  in  this  context,  as  are  the  age  and  racial 

characteristics  of  the  regional  population.   The  following 

variables  have  been  Incorporated  into  this  first  construct: 

Composition 

Number  of  Inhabitants 

Percent  Change  in  Population 

Southern  Contribution  to  the  National 

Population 
Percent  of  Population  by  Age,  Sex  and  Race 
Median  Age  of  the  Population  by  Race 
Percent  of  the  Population  by  Race 


3  The  Bureau  uses  this  definition  in  its  annual  Florida 
Statistical  Abstract. 
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Actuarial  Data 

Birth  and  Death  Rates  Per  1,000  Population 

Marriage  Rates  Per  1,000  Population 

Urbanization . —Urbanization  has  been  described  previously 

as  a  major  process  that  has  gathered  momentum  through  the 

Southeast  in  recent  decades.   This  Includes  an  Increase  In  the 

number  of  urban  concentrations,  a  growing  population  density, 

and  the  enlarging  size  of  urban  settlements;  the  concomitant 

alteration  Is  a  depopulation  of  rural  areas,.   The  second  major 

variable,  then.  Is  composed  of  these  factors: 

Number  of  Places 

Percent  of  Population  Classified  as  Urban 
Percent  Change  in  Urban  arid  Rural  Population 
Percent  of  Places  Classified  as  Urban 
Number  of  Metropolitan  Areas 

Size  of  Places 

Percent'  of  Total  Population  In  Urbanized  Areas 
According  to  Size 

Population  Density 

Population  Density  Per  Square  Mile 

Percent  of  Population  Within  Metropolitan  Areas' 

Industrialization. — As  urbanization  has  gripped  the  region, 

so  also  has  industrial  growth.   The  mechanization  of  farms  has 

had  tremendous  impact  on  rural,  life  in  the  region;  the. number 

of  farms  has  declined,  their  average  size  has  increased,  and 

fewer  persons  remain  in  agricultural  occupations.   At  the  same 

time,  the,  proportion  of  the  labor  force  in  industrial  work  has 

rapidly  increased,  and  wholesale  and  retail  sales  have  risen 

steadily.   The  two  dimensions  in  this  construct,  therefore, 

are  agricultural  change  and  economic  and  industrial  growth; 
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Agricultural  Change 

Percent  of  Population  (of  Labor  Force  Age)  In 

Agricultural  and  Nonagrlcultural  Work 
Number  of  Farms 

Average  Acreage  and  Value  Per  Farm 
Percent  of  Pa.rms  Operated  by  Full  Owners,  Tenants 

and  Croppers,  by  Race 

Economic  and  Industrial  Growth 
Number  of  Retail  Establishments  With  Payroll 
Sales  of  Retail  Establishments  With  Payroll 
Percent  of  the  Labor  Force  Population  In  Contract 
Construction,  Manufacturing,  Wholesale  and 
Retail  Trade,  and  Finance,  Insurance,  and 
Real  Estate,  by  Race 
Percent  of  the  Labor  Force  Population  In  Professional 
and  Technical,  Managerial,  Official  and  Proprietary, 
and  Operative  and  Kindred  Occupations,  by  Race 

Education. — The  study  of  regional  education  Is  complex 

because  of  the  many  dimensions  involved.   For  this  research 

the  construct  is  divided  into  three  broad  categories.   Attainment 

refers  to  the  overall  level  of  education  and  literacy  of  the 

population.   Quality  means  an  adequate  supply  of  teachers  and  • 

sufficient  expenditures  of  funds  to  ensure  good  facilities. 

Utilization  incorporates  daily  and  yearly  usage  of  existing 

facilities  at  primary,  secondary  and  higher  levels  of  education. 

The  following  factors  comprise  the  education  construct: 

Educational  Attainment 

Median  School  Years  Completed  by  the  Population  .  , 

Twenty-five  Years  and  Older,  by  Race 
Percent  of  the  Population  Twenty-five: Years  and  -  :  - 

Older  Classified  as  Illiterate 

Educational  Quality 
Pupil-Teacher  Ratios 

Per  Pupil  Expenditures  for  Primary/Secondary  and 
Higher  Education 

Utilization 

Percent  of  the  Population  Aged  7-13  and  16-17 

Attending  School 
Percent  of  the  Population  Enrolled  in  Higher 

Education 
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Health. — The  health  of  the  Southern  population  is  an 

important  Indicator  of  regional  development  with  respect  to 

national  vitality.   This  major  variable  includes  the  availability 

of  services,  which  must  be  adequately  distributed  throughout 

the  region,  and  the  quality  of  those  services  that  exist.   This 

dimension  can  be  measured  by  examining  mortality  rates  and 

health  care  data.   Factors  in  the  health  construct  are: 

Availability  of  Services 

Physician/Surgeon  and  Dentist  Rates  Per  100,000 

Population 
Hospital  Beds  Per  1,000  Population 

Quality  of  Services 

Maternal  Mortality  Rates  Per  10,000  Live  Births 
Petal  Death  Ratios  Per  1,000  Live  Births 
Infant  Mortality  Rates  Per  1,000  Live. Births 

Mental  Health  and  Illness 

Patients  in  Mental  Hospitals  Per  10,000  Population 

Well  being  and  social  disintegration. — Well  being  in  a 
population  is  in  many  ways  relative  and "therefore  difficult 
to  measure.   There  are  a  series  of  indicators  that  tap  this 
construct  fairly  well  by  face  validation.   The  quality  of  life 
can  be  measured  by  analyzing  the  existence  of  social  problems 
such  as  poverty,  welfare  and  adequate  housing.   A  second 
dimension  of  this  major  variable  is  institutional  strength; 
that  is,  are  the  existing  institutions  powerful  enough  to 
insure  adequately  normative  behavior?  High  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment, divorce,  illegitimacy,  suicide  and  crime  would  indicate 
weak  institutional  controls.   The  sixth  construct  incorporates  . 
these  factors: 
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Quality  of  Life 

Net  Migration  In  Percent: 

Personal  Per  Capita . Income 

Percent  of  the  Population  Classified  as  Poor 

Aid  to  Dependent' Children  and  General  Assistance 

Recipients  Per  10,000  Population 
Percent  of  Total  Occupied  Housing  Units  With  All 

Plumbing  Facilities,  and  1.01  or  More  Persons 

Per  Room 
Percent  of  the  Labor  Force  Population  Working  in 

Private  Households,  by  Race 

Institutional  Strength 

Percent  of  Labor  Force  Unemployed 

Divorce  Rates  Per  1,000  Population 

Illegitimate  Births  Per  1,000  Live  Births,  by  Race 

Suicide  Rates  Per  100,000  Population 

Murder  and  Burglary  Rates  Per  100,000  Population 

Isolation  and  provincialism. — A  region  that  is  Isolated 
from  other  regions  will  probably  be  more  provincial  in  outlook 
and  will  tend  to  lag  behind  most  national  developments.   Isolation 
can  be  measured  by  such  indicators  as  the  availability  of  road- 
way networks  and  air  transportation  facilities,  and  the  extent 
of  mass  media  service  Including  newspapers,  radio  and  television 
stations.   The  existence  of  these  sources  facilitates  contact 
and  interaction  with  other  parts  of  the  country.  .  The  final.  :. 
major  variable  is  composed  of  two  dimensions: 

Regional  Communication         -  -  "  " 

Telephones  Per  100  Population 

Total  Commercial  Broadcast  Stations.  .    ..  ..:.:.;. 

Daily  Newspaper  Circulation  Per  100  Population 

Regional  Transportation 

State-Administered  Road  Mileage  Per  Square  Mile 

Number  of  Civil  Aircraft  and  Public  Airports 

These  seven  major  variables  have  not  been  developed 

empirically  but  rather  through  a  priori  and  theoretical  reasoning. 

There  is  precedent  in  the  existing  literature  for  most  of  the 

construct  indicators  listed  above,  which  lends  a  satisfactory 
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face  validity  to  the  present  arrangement  of  variables.   Data 
were  collected  for  each  construct  during  late" 1972  and  the  first 
half  of  1973.   Crosstabulations  were  done  by  state  and  by  time 
period  for  all  the  indicators  that  were  selected.   The  statis- 
tical techniques  used  in  this  research  will  be  described  later. 
The  study  design  involves  three  major  foci  as  indicated 
in  Chapter  I.   The  Southeast  (excluding  Florida)  is  being  compared 
with  national  trends  along  each  dimension  over  time;  Florida  is 
being  compared  with  national  trends  in  the  same  way;  and  Florida 
is  being  compared  with  the' other  states  that  comprise  the 
Southeast.   Several  broad  working  hypotheses  or  assumptions  are 
operative  in  this  investigation.   These  include  the  following: 

(1)  The  Southeast  lags  behind  national  averages  along 
many  social  and  demographic  dimensions. 

(2)  The  region  has  been  closing  the  gap  with,  the  nation 
since  1930,  although  the  rates  differ  with  each' 
dimension. 

(3)  Change  has  not  been  uniform  throughout  the  Southeast; 
there  are  as  many  intra-  as  interregional  differences. 

(4)  The -state  of  Florida  is  „not  "typically  Southeastern." 
It  approaches  or  surpasses  the  national  average  for 
most  indicators. 

(5)  Florida,  then,  leads  the  way  in  the  region  toward 
closing  the  existing  gaps. 

Each  of  these  assumptions  will  be  subjected  to  analysis  in  the 
coming  chapters,  not  as  a  rigid  test  of  hypotheses  but  in  a 
broader  descriptive  sense. 
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Certain  characteristics  of  the  research  design  limit 
the  choice  of  statistical  techniques  that  may  be  used.   Twelve 
states  were  selected  for  analysis  under  the  assumption  that 
they  formed  a  meaningful  geographical  region  that  was  relatively 
homogeneous  in  many  ways.   The  inclusion  of  these  states  does 

not  constitute  random  sampling,  nor  indeed  is  there  a  universe 

1] 
from  which  they  were  drawn.    The  operationally  defined  South 

constitutes  a  universe  in  and  of  itself,  and  the  use  of 
statistical  inference  on  the  data  that  were  obtained  is  there- 
fore not  appropriate.   The  only  practical  option  is  the  use  of 
summary  descriptive  statistics,  which  will  not  entail  any 
assumptive  violations. 

Several  descriptive  techniques  are  available  for  our 
purposes.   The  fundamental  measures  of  central  tendency  (mean, 
median,  mode)  and  dispersion  (variance,  standard  deviation) 
are  useful,  as  well  as  simple  percentages,  proportions  and 
rates.   Ranks,  average  rank  and  per  cent  change  enable  one 
to  study  longitudinal  changes;  graphic  procedures  including 
histograms  and  frequency  polygrams  will  also  be  used  to  add 
clarity  to  the  presentation  of  data.   These  techniques ^will 
be  utilized  in  the  following  chapters  as  they  become  appro^  ; 
priate. 


^  In  a  sense  the  United  States  represents  a  universe,  but 
only  for  inferential  purposes,   Since  the  South  is  being 
viewed  as  a  unique  region,  it  is  not  appropriate  to  accept 
this  perspective  since  generalizations  to  the  nation  as 
a  whole  are  not  planned. 
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The  data  will  be  presented  in, such  a  way. that  the  two 
goals  outlined  in  the  introductory  chapter  can  be  reached. 
An  average  for  the  eleven  Southern  states  (excluding  Florida), 
will  be  computed-^  and  compared  with  the  appropriate  national 
average  as  well  as  data  for  the  state  of  Florida.   Differences 
between  Florida,  the  Southeast  and  the  nation  will  be  readily 
apparent  using  this  format.   The  statistical  significance  of 
the  differences  cannot  be  obtained  without  assuming  the 
propriety  of  using  inference,  and  therefore  will  not  be  computed 
here.   Other  techniques  such  as  rank  order  correlation  also 
assume  the  existence  of  a  theoretical  sampling  distribution 
and  will  not  be  utilized  for  that  reason. 


^  The  averaging  procedure  is  justifiable  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  units  being  averaged  have  comparable  population 
bases.   While  the  eleven  states  being  combined  do  not  have 
identical  populations,  the  differences  are  small  enough 
so  that  this  basic  rule  is  not  being  compromised. 


CHAPTER  IV 
THE  SOUTHERN  POPULATION 

In  order  to  give  meaning  to  the  following  presentation 
of  data.  It  Is  necessary  to  describe  the  Southern  population. 
This  can  serve  as  a  background  for  understanding  the  rela- 
tionship of  Florida  to  the  region  and  the  region  to  the  nation. 

Composition 

Number  of  Inhabitants. — Table  2  presents  state  population 
totals  for  each  time  period.   The  population  of  Florida  has 
increased  by  600  percent  In  th?  last  forty  years;  no  other 
state  approaches  that  remarkable  figure.   Arkansas,  Mississippi 
.and  West  Virginia  have  undergone  only  slight  absolute  gains 
in  the  same  time  period.   The  growth  of  the  other  Southern 
states  has  been  comparable  to  national  figures  since  1930. 
The  percent  change  in  the  population  of  each  state  has  been 
computed  and  is  presented  in  Table  3. 

Percent  change  in  population. — Florida's  growth  has 
exceeded  the  regional  and  national  figure  at  each  time  period; 
in  most  cases  Florida  percentages  are  several  times  larger 
than  other  percentages.   Most  Southeastern  states  have 
experienced  variable. population  Increases  through  the  four 
decades  since  1930  with  the  notable  exception  of  West  Virginia, 
which  has  lost  population  since  1950.   The  only  state  with  a 
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TABLE  2. 

BITANTS^ 
AND  TWELVE  SOUTHERN  STATES,  1930-1970 


THE  NUMBER  OF  INHABITANTS^  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


State  1930     19^0     1950     I960     1970 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Florida 

United  States 


2646 

2833 

3062 

3267 

3444 

1854 

1949 

1910 

1786 

1923 

2909 

3124 

3445 

3943 

4590 

2615 

2846 

2945 

3038 

3219 

2102 

2364 

2684 

3257 

3641 

2010 

2184 

2179 

2178 

2217 

3170 

3572 

J^062 

.  4556 

_  5082 

1739 

1900 

'  2117 

2383 

2591 

2617 

2916 

3292 

3567 

3924 

2^122 

2678 

3319' 

3967 

4648 

1729 

1902 

2006 

i860 

1744 

lil68 

.1897- 

.2771: 

..    4952 

..£  6789 

123203 

132165  . 

151326 

179323 

203235^ 

^  Population  in  thousands  :  -   . 

Source:  United  States  Department  of  Coirmerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census: 

United  States  Census  of  Population:  1970;  Number  of  Inhabitants, 
United  States  Summary  PC (l)-Al,  Table  b,  page  48;  page  37 
(correction  note  text). 
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steady  relative  population  increase  is  Georgia.   Florida's 
average  rank  (1.0)  is  not  challenged  by  any  state,  although 
Louisiana,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  all  rank  fairly  high 
over  the  time  period  1930-1970.   In  this  case,  then,  Florida 
is  unlike  the  region  or  the  nation;  instead,  the  patterns  for 
the  South  and  the  United  States  are  fairly  similar. 

Southern  contribution  to  the  national  population. — To 
clarify  our  understanding  of  the  relative  population  of  each 
state  the  raw  data  in  Table  2  have  been  transformed  into 
percentages  and  appear  in  Table  4.   There  has  been  a  fairly 
high  stability  over  time  with- regard  to  the  Southern  contri- 
bution to  the  national  population.   North  Carolina  ranks  as 
the  most  heavily  populated  state  with  an  average  rank  of  1.4; 
Arkansas,  South  Carolina  and  West  Virginia  rank  the  lowest 
during  the  five  time  periods.   The  state  of  Florida  has  jumped 
from  twelfth  to  first  position  in  the  region  in  the  past  forty 
years,  which  indicates  the  phenomenal  growth  in  the  state's 
population. 

Percent  of  population  by  age,  sex  and  race. — The  composi- 
tion of  the  Southern  population  can  be  studied  by  the.  traditional 
criteria  of  age,  sex  and  race  through  use  of  population  pyramids. 
Figures  1-10  present  pyramids  for  the  South  as  a  whole  (including 
Florida)  and  the  United  States  (including  the  South)  for  the 
five  time  periods  being  studied.   On  visual  inspection,  the 
region's  population  is  younger  than  that  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole;  however,  the  pyramids  come  to  resemble  one  another  more 
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and  more  at  each  interval.   In  other  words,  the  Southern 
population  is  becoming  more  like  the  national  population  with 
regard  to  age,  sex  and  racial  composition.   It  can  also  be 
observed  that  differences  between  the  white  and  nonwhite 
pyramids  are  more  pronounced  for  the  nation  than  for  the  region, 
but  the  disparity  diminishes  through  time.   It  appears  that 
the  regional  racial  homogeneity  of  1930  has  been  replaced  by 
a  situation  in  which  there  are  more  nonwhites  at  lower  age 
levels,  and  more  whites  at  upper  age  levels.   This  pattern  is 
similar  to  trends  observed  in  the  national  pyramids. 

Age  Distribution 
Median  age  of  the  population  by  race. — Unfortunately, 
population  pyramids  do  not  easily  lend  themselves  to  careful 
comparative  analysis.   In  order  to  more  closely  examine  the  - 
population  composition,  median  age  and  racial  composition  have' 
been  selected  for  closer  scrutiny.   The  age  data  are  presented 
in  Table  5.   A  Southeastern  average  was  not  computed  since  the 
data  are  expressed  as  medians  and  are  therefore  not  amenable 
to  further  mathematical  manipulation.   Florida  ranks  first  in 
the  region  at  each  time  period;  that  is,  the  median  age  in 
Florida  (not  controlling  for  race)  is  greater  than  any  other 
Southeastern  state  since  1930.   In  comparison  to  national 
medians,  Florida's  median  age  lagged  slightly  behind  in  1930 
but  has  surpassed  the  national  figure  since  1950;  thus  Florida 
has  come  to  have  an  older  population  than  that  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole.   It  should  be  noted  that  the  median  age  in  almost 
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every  Southeastern  state  has  been  increasing  through  the  time 
periods,  but  national  medians  have  peaked  and  are  declining. 
In  summary,  Florida's  median  age  is  greater  than  the  other 
Southern  states  and  is  similar  to  the  national  medians  between 
I93O-I96O,  at  which  time  the  other  states  in  the  region  begin 
to  resemble  the  national  figure  more  closely  than  does  Florida. 

Turning  to  the  median  age  by  race,  certain  differences 
become  apparent.   An  inspection  of  white  and  nonwhite  figures 
indicates  that  in  1970  and  through  most  of  the  four  decades 
since  1930  the  regional  nonwhite  population  has  been  consider- 
ably younger  than  the  white  population.   The  difference  is 
greatest  in  Florida  in  1970,  when  the  median  age  for  nonwhites 
was  13.1  years  lower  than  that ' for  whites.   Florida's  nonwhite 
population  has  closely  resembled  the  nation  in  median  age 
throughout  the  study  period,  while  whites  in  the  state  are 
older  than  national  figures  and  thus  do  not  exhibit  this  • 
similarity.   For  the  Southeastern  region  excluding  Florida, 
whites  are  consistently  below  the  national  median,  indicating 
again  the  distinctiveness  of  Florida's  population.   Nonwhites 
in  the  Southeast  have  also  tended  to  be  below  "national  figures 
for  nonwhites,  with  the  exception  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 


Since  the  vast  majority  of  Southern  nonwhites  are  Negroes, 
the  terms  "nonwhite"  and  "black"  will  be  used  interchange- 
ably throughout  this  research. 
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Race  Distribution 

The  racial  composition  of  the  population  is  another  basic 
soclodemographlc  variable  which  is  useful  in  setting  the  back- 
ground for  this  study.   The  importance  of  race  in  the  history 
of  Southern  culture  and  social  structure  has  already  been 
noted  and  cannot  be  overemphasized.   Relevant  data  have  been 
assembled  in  Table  6. 

Percent  of  the  population  by  race. — Florida's  racial 
composition  is  nearly  identical  to  that  of  the  region  until 
1950.   Both  the  state  and  the  region  have  experienced  relative 
losses  in  the  black  population,  but  this  trend  has  been 
accelerated  in  Florida  in  the  last  twenty  years.   In  1970 
there  was  a  difference  of  nearly  6  percentage  points  between 
the  state  and  the  rest  of  the  Southeast.   The  higher  propor- 
tion of  whites  in  Florida  has  brought  that  state  closer  to 
national  figures;  however,  the  entire  Southern  region  still 
has  a  disproportionate  number  of  blacks,  even  though  the  gap 
is  closing  steadily.   Within  the  region,  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia  have  consistently  had  the  lowest  percent  of  blacks 
and  Mississippi  has  had  the  highest  figure,  while  Florida  has 
ranked  in  between  over  the  five  time  periods. 

Probably  the  most  important  reason  for  the  relative 
decrease  in  the  black  population  of  the  South  is  outmigration. 
Blacks,  have  contributed  increasing  numbers  to  this  outward 
flow  in  recent  decades  at  the  same  time  that  net'  migration 
from  the  region  seems  to  be  declining.   The  major  impetus 
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for  northward  movement  was  the  second  World  War  which  opened 
a  large  number  of  jobs  in  the  industrial  centers  of  the 
Northeast  and  Midwestern  United  States.   The  heaviest  migra- 
tion of  blacks  out  of  the  region  since  1930  has  been  among 
the  young  (Mayo  and  Hamilton,  I963).  , 

Actuarial  Data 
Finally,  our  attention  will  be  focussed  on  selected 

actuarial  data:   crude  birth  rates,  death  rates,  and  marriage 

2 
rates.    This  information  sheds  further  light  on  the  Southern 

population  relative  to  national  trends.   Tables  7  and  8  furnish 

the  data  for  crude  birth  and  death  rates. 

Crude  birth  rates  per  1,000  population. — Looking  first 

at  birth  rates,  Florida's  figures  are  much  lower  than  those 

for  other  Southeastern  s tates.   Since,  1950,  however,  the 

difference  has  been  diminishing.   Florida  exhibits  patterns 

that  are  very  similar  to  national  rates  throughout  the  time 

period  1930-1970.   The  South  has  come  closer  in  recent  decades 

to  national  figures  than  was  the  case  before  1950,  but  the 

region  still  retains  a  slightly  higher  crude  birth  rate. 

Mississippi  and  the  Carolinas  have  had  the  highest  rates  in 

the  region,  while  West  Virginia  has  moved  from  near  the  highest 

3 
rate  in  1930  to  the  lowest  rate  (rank  1)  in  1970.   Louisiana 

has  experienced  the  opposite  trend  in  the  same  time  span. 


2 

Divorce  rates  are  considered  in  the  chapter  on  well  being 

and  social  disintegration. 

-^  West  Virginia  has  experienced  relatively  sharp  changes  for 
many  actuarial  variables  since  1930,  due  largely  to  massive 
outmigration  of  the  state's  population.  For  example,  the 
cohort  of  child-bearing  age  has  been  greatly  depleted;  thus 
one  of  the  most  rural  states  of  the  region  had  the  lowest 
crude  birth  rate  in  1970  (see  Table  7)« 
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The  historically  high  Southern  birth  rate  has  been  observed 
by  many  writers.  Vance  (19^5),  offered  perhaps  the  best  expla- 
nation for  this  phenomenon.   He  listed  five  reasons  for  the 
disparity  including  earlier  marriage,  lag  in  the  acceptance  of 
birth  control  programs,  a  higher  proportion  of  married  persons 
in  the  population,  and  regional  attitudes  toward  sex  and 
children.   Another  factor  is  the  racial  composition  of  the 
population:   blacks  tend  to  have  higher  birth  rates,  and  as 
noted  above,  the  South  has  a  higher  proportion  of  blacks  than 
other  regions  in  the  nation. 

Crude  death  rates  per  1,000  population. — Crude  death 
rate  trends  are  quite  different  from  those  for  births.   Florida 
has  had  a  consistently  higher  rate  than  both  the  region  and 
the  nation,  although  the  gap  is  not  quite  as  pronounced  in  the 
latter  case.   Florida's  average  rank  for  death  rates  is  higher 
than  any  other  Southeastern  state,  that  is,  the  death  rate  is 
higher  in  Florida  than  in  the  rest  of  the  region.   This  can  . 
be  explained  largely  by  the  presence  of  extensive  numbers  of 
elderly  persons  in  Florida  who  are  increasingly  migrating  into 
the  state  for  their  retirement  years.   The  Southeastern  region 
is  fairly  similar  through  time  to  the  national  rates,  indicating 
another  instance  in  which  the  South  is  closer  to  the  nation  than 
is  the  state  of  Florida.   North  Carolina  has  the  lowest  average 
rank  and  thus  the  lowest  longitudinal  crude  death  rate  of  all 
states  in  the  region. 
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Marriage  rates  per  1,000  population. — The  final  actuarial 
variable  to  be  investigated  here  Is  the  marriage  rate.   The 
data  are  presented  In  Table  9-   The  state  of  Florida  has  one 
of  the  lowest  marriage  rates  of  any  state  in  the  Southeast, 
and  comparing  that  rate  with  the  regional  average  since  1950  ■ 
reflects  this  fact.   In  comparison  to  the  United  States, 
Florida  has  moved  from  having  a  higher  marriage  rate  in  1930 
and  19^0  to  a  slightly  lower  rate  in  subsequent  decades.   Over 
the  past  ^0  years  the  South  as  a  region  has.  maintained  a 
higher  marriage  rate  than  the  nation,  although  the  gap  is  not 
great.   Surprisingly,  within  the  Southeast  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina  rank  at  opposite  extremes  for  this  variable. 
The  relative  standing  of  most  states  in  the  region  has  been 
quite  variable  since  1930,  and  the  actual  marriage  rate  shows 
no  consistent  trends  in  the"  South  over  the  four. decades. 
Summary  and  Implications 

In  conclusion,  there  are  some  important  implications  to  • 

the  trends  observed  in  this  chapter.   First,  Florida's  rapidly 

growing  population  may  present  some  real  difficulties  for. the 

state.   Biologist  Paul  Ehrilch  described  the  effects  of  a 

population  doubling  in  25  years  in  this  way: 

In  order  just  to  keep  living  standards  at 
the  present.  .  .level,  the  food  available 
for  the  people  must  be  doubled.   The  capacity 
of  the  transport  system  must  be  doubled. 
The  number  of  trained  doctors,  nurses, 
teachers,  and  administrators  must  be  doubled. 
(Paul  Ehrlich,  quoted  in  Hodges,  1971:175) 
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Ehrllch  was  referring  In  this  statement  to  the  developing 
third  world  nations,  but  the  same  principles  may  also  apply  " 
to  Florida,  whose  population  has  sextupled  in  forty  years. 
There  must  be  a  concomitant  increase  in  the  availability  of 
goods  and  services  such  as  food  and  housing  whenever  a  popu- 
lation increases  in  size.   This  is  not  difficult  in  states 
that  are  growing  slowly,  but  it  involves  enormous  pressures 
on  the  social  and  economic  systems  of  states  growing  as  rapidly 
as  Florida. 

A  second  factor  to  be  considered  is  fertility  and  mortality 
in  the  region.  The  sex  and  age  structures  of  a  population  have 
an.  important  influence  on  its  birth  and  death  rates;  an  older 
populcitlon  will  naturally,  have  lower  fertility  and  higher 
mortality  than  a  younger  one. \  The  high  birth  rate  of  the  region 
relative  to  the  nation  can  be  related  to  the  fact  that  in  recent 
decades  the  South' s  population  has  been  younger  than  that" of 
the  United  States.   The  higher  rate  is  also  partly  a  function 
of  the  high  proportion  of  blacks,  as  noted  earlier.   However, 
migration  changes  the  population  structure  of  any  region,  and 
in  the  South  the  major  trends  have  been  a  movement  of  young 
nonwhites  from  the  region  and  an  inward  flow  of  older  whites. 
In  effect  this  is  reducing  the  proportion  of  blacks,  increasing 
the  median  age,  lowering  the  birth  rates  and  raising  the  death 
rates  in  the  region.   Another  factor  in  Southern  fertility 
Involves  urbanization.  Urban  populations  tend  to  be  less  fertile 
than  rural  ones,  and  the  fact  that  the  region  is  undergoing 
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rapid  urljanization  explains  in  part  the  falling  Southern  birth 
rate  in  recent  decades. 

Finally,  the  fact  that  Florida's  contribution  to  the 
national  population  has  tripled  in  the  last  40  years  while 
other  Southeastern  states  have  either  declined  or  remained 
virtually  unchanged  implies  a  population  imbalance  in  the 
region.   In  an  absolute  sense,  of  course,  most  Southern  states 
are  gaining  in  population;  but  relatively,  the  only  real  gains 
are  taking  place  in  Florida.   Other  states  are  losing  people 
to  the  rest  of  the  nation,  in.spite  of  the  statement  made  by 
some  that  the  South  is  attracting  more  people  than  it  is  losing. 
This  seems  to  hold  true  only  for  Florida,  and  it  may  indicate 
a  continuing  regional  malaise  that  was  observed  by  Vance  and 
Odum  earlier  in  the  century.   The  following  investigation  of 
regional  health,  industrial  growth,  isolation  and  other 
variables  will  provide  a. closer  and  more  adequate  assessment 
of  this  statement. 


CHAPTER  V 
SOUTHERN  URBANIZATION 

The  process  of  urbanization  in  the  Southeast  has  been 
fairly  recent  in  comparison  to  the  nation.   It  has  already 
been  noted  that  the  earliest  urban  settlements  were  seacoast 
trade  communities  and  most  Southern  cities  did  not  begin  as 
industrial  centers.   Cash  (19^1)  believed  that  the  major 
catalyst  to  regional  urban  growth  was  the  rise  of  the  cotton 
mill,  which  attracted  thousands  of  rural  dwellers  into  towns 
beginning  in  the  late  19th  century.   Rural  overcrowding  was 
another  important  reason  for  the  development  of  urban  areas 
in  the  South,  as  well  as  increasing  economic  opportunities 
in  the  cities.   The  mechanization  of  agriculture  freed  great 
numbers  of  the  farm  population  from  the  land  and  thus  contri- 
buted to  the  urbanization  of  the  region. 

'     Whatever.,  the  origins  of  the  process,  its  development  was 
slow.   Heberle  (195^)  noted  the  retarding  effect  of  outmigra- 
tion  since  a  large  number  of  the  mobile  rural  population  left 
the  region.   But  the  bulk  of  the  growing  Southern  urban  popu- 
lation in  the  early  20th  century  was  made  up  of  rural  farm 
families  who  had  come  in  search  of  better  opportunities  for 
themselves.   The  regional  rural-to-urban  shift  was  composed 
essentially  of  two  groups:  the  young  and  the  black.   Those 
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that  could- not  find  a  satisfactory  life  in  the  Southern  cities 
left  the  region. 

When  Johnson  studied  the  Southeast  in  19^1  he  noted 
several  general  characteristics  of  the  metropolitan  centers 
in  the  region.   These  included  rapid  population  increase 
(especially  among  blacks),  low  illiteracy,  better  educational 
facilities  than  in  rural  areas,  and  high  population  density. 
At  the  time  of  his  study  there  were  6k   "metropolitan  counties"- 
that  is,  counties  containing  a  city  of  at  least  25,000  inhabi- 
tants— in  the  1,100-county  region.   Obviously  urban  growth 
had  not  gripped  the  Southeast  by  .19^0.   In  order  to  more  fully 
understand  the  nature  of  Southern  urban  development,  data  will 
be  presented  that  will  trace  the  spread  of  regional  urbani- 
zation since  1930.   Specifically,  the  following  components 
will  be  analyzed:   the  number  of  urban  places,  their  size, 
and  their  density.  ■ 

Number  of  Places 

Percent  of  population  classified  as  urban. — The  number 
of  urban  concentrations  is  an  important  indicator  of  the 
urbanization  process.   Data  have  been  gathered  on. several 
variables  related  to  this  dimension  of  urban  growth.    The 
percent  of  the  population  that  is  classified  as  "urban"  has 


There  are  certain  difficulties  involved  when  dealing  with 
Census  reports  on  urban  and  rural  characteristics,  since 
in  1950  the  definition  of  "urban"  was  modified  to  include 
a  great  many  more  individuals  than  had  previously  been  so 
defined.  The  reader  should  be  aware,  then,  that  part  of 
the  difference  between  data  for  19^0  and  1950  is  an  arti- 
ficial one. 
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been  tabulated  for  each  state  in  the  region  and  Is  presented 
In  Table  10.  At  every  time  period  in  the  study  Florida  ranks 
first  in  the  Southeast  with  the  largest  urban  population  of 
any  state.   Regional  change  has  been  consistently  smaller 
than  that  for  Florida;  in  1930  the  Southeastern  average  was 
almost  2k   percentage  points  behind  Florida  and  by  1970  that 
difference  had  widened  to  27  points.   In  other  words,  from 
the  very  start  of  the  time  period  Florida  has  maintained  an 
urban  population  much  larger  than  that  of  the  region  as  a 
whole,  and  only  Louisiana  and  Virginia  challenged  its  position 
in  1970.   In  comparison  to  national  trends,  Florida  lagged 
somewhat  in  1930  but  caught  and  surpassed  the  United  States 
average  by  1950.   Twenty  years  later  the  state's  urban  popu- 
lation was  7  percentage  points  higher  than  the  national  mean. 
The  Southeast,  excluding  Florida,  has  trailed  consider- 
ably behind  the  nation  at  each  time  interval,  but  the  gap  is 
closing.   In  1930  almost  30  percentage  points  separated  the 
region  from  the  nation,  but  in  1970  the  disparity  had  been 
reduced  to  20  points.   Nonetheless,  this  represents  a  signi- 
ficant regional  differential;  almost  three  quarters  of  the 
United  States  population  is  now  classified  as  urban,  but  only 
one  half  of  the  South  is  so  classified.   There  is  a  clear  and 
consistent  discrepancy  since  1930  in  this  respect.   Within 
the  Southeast,  Georgia,  Virginia  and  Louisiana  have  the  highest 
ranks  (4.^,  3.2  and  2.0)  and  Mississippi  (11.8)  is  at  the 
other  extreme;  even  in  1970  well  above  half  of  that  state's 
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population-  was  still  rural.   The  least  relative  urban  growth, 
however,  is  found  in  West  Virginia,  where  the  percentage  figures 
in  the  last  forty  years  have  changed  from  28.4  to  only  39.0, 
or  slightly  more  than  10  points.   In  the  same  time  period 
Georgia's  relative  urban  population  has  doubled  and  Arkansas 
and  South  Carolina  have  more  than  doubled,  illustrating  the 
variable  nature  of  urban  growth  in  the  Southeast. 

In' summary,  Florida  is  vastly  different  from  the  rest  of 
the. South  in  terms  of  its  urban  population.   Figure  11  clearly 
demonstrates  that  in  this  instance  the  working  assumptions 
are  borne  out:   Florida  is  similar  to  the  nation  rather  than 
the  region. 

Percent  change  in  urban  and  rural  population. — To 
further  clarify  the  nature  of  growth  in  the.  regional  urban 
population,  percent  changes  in  the  urban  and  rural  population 
of  each  state  have  been  computed  and  tabulated  in  Table  11. 
In  terms  of  changes  in  the  urban  population,  Florida  ranks 
first  in  the  region  at -every  time  period.   In  other  words, 
the  percent  increase  in  Florida's  urban  population  is  greater 
than  all  other  states  for  each  decade  since  1930.   The  most 
remarkable  change  occurred  between  1950-1 96O,  when  Florida's 
urban  population  increased  by  more  than  100  percent.   This 
probably  represents  the  peak  in  urban  population  increase, 
since  the  change  over  the  next  decade  was  only  half  of  the 
i960  change.   In  comparison  to  the  regional  average,  Florida's 
percentages  were  at  least  double  the, Southern  percentages  for 
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FIGURE  11.     PERCENT  OF  THE  POPULATION  CLASSIFIED  AS  URBAN,  FOR  THE  UNTIED 
STATES,  THE  SOUTHEAST  AND  FLORIDA,  1930-1970     . 

Source:  United  States  Department  of  Conmerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census: 

Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States;  1930,  Population, 
Volume  I,  Number  and  Distribution  of  Inhabitants,  I^ble  9, 
page  15;  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States:  19^6, 
Ikble  l4,  page  15;  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States: 
1964,  Table  11,  page  16;  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States:  1971,  Table  17,  page  18;     United  States  Census  of 
Population:  1970,  Number  of  Inhabitants,  U.S.  Suiimary  PC(1)-A1, 
Table  18,  pages  62-71. 


every  decade   except   1940-1950,   when  the   entire  region  exper- 
enced   large  relative  gains   in  the  urban  population.      This  was 
undoubtedly  a  consequence   of  the   second  World  War,   during  which 
Southern  industries  boomed   and  thus  urban  centers   expanded. 
The  difference  between  Florida  and   the  nation  is   even 
greater  than  that   between  the   state  and   the  region.      Throughout 
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the.  last  forty  years  the  gains  In  Florida's  urban  population 
have  been  much  greater  than  comparable  national  gains.   Turning 
finally  to  the  Southeast,  the  trend  has  been  much  closer  to 
that  of  the  United  States j  especially  since  1950.   Urban  gains 
were  nearly  identical  for  both  the  region  and  the  nation  in 
the  last  twenty  years.   The  only  state  to  lose  urban  population 
at  any  time  Interval  was  West  Virginia  (1970);  and  the  highest 
overall  gains  have  occurred  in  Virginia. 

Looking  at  rural  percent  change,  Florida's  population 
has  gained  in  each  decade.   Only  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
have  maintained  a  similar  trend.   Up  to  i960  Florida's  rural 
increases  far  exceeded  those  of  either  the  region  or  the 
nation,  but  in  the  decade  I96O-I970  the  rural  population  gained 
only  slightly  and  the  state  percentage  was  much  closer  to  both 
the  South  and  the  nation.   The  Southeast  excluding  Florida  has 
experienced  rural  change  similar  to  the  nation.   Most  states 
in  the  region  have  lost  rural  population  since  19^0,  with  the 
trend  most  evident  in  Arkansas  and  Mississippi.   There  is  no 
question  that  throughout  the  South  rural  areas  have  undergone 
depopulation,  in  variable  "amounts,  in  the  last  thirty  years. 

The  data  assembled  to  this  point  focus  only  on  individuals 
rather  than  actual  communities.   Table  12  presents  information 
more  relevant  to  the  community  dimension. 

Percent  of  places  classified  as  urban.. — Florida  has  taken 
the  lead  in  the  Southeast  over  the  last  four  decades  in  terms 
of  the  percent  of  places  classified  as  urban.   By  1970  almost 
60  percent  of  Florida's  communities  v^ere  by  definition  urban. 
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Only  Kentucky  ranks  near  Florida,  and  the  difference  between 
the  two  states  was  still  over  15  percentage  points.   For  the 
years  1930  and  19^0,  however,  Florida  ranked  fourth  and  third 
respectively  in  the  region  behind  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  and 
Virginia.   The  growth  of  urban  places  in  Florida  was  signi- 
ficant only  from  1950  on.   The  state  has  maintained  an  ever- 
widening  distance  from  the  United  States  since  1930:   in  that 
year  the  two  figures  were  nearly  identical,  but  in  1970  Florida 
was  almost  25  percentage  points  higher.   During. the  same  time 
period  the  South  has  exhibited  a  close  similarity  to  the 
national  totals  (see  Figure  12).   Arkansas,  Georgia,  Mississippi 
and  North  Carolina  have  the  highest  average  ranks  through  the 
time  period  and  thus  the  highest  percentage  of  rural  places 
in  the  region. 

Number  of  metropolitan  areas. — As  a  final  indicator  of 

the  number  of  places,  the  actual  number  of  metropolitan  areas 

2 
m  each  state  was  tallied.   The  data  appear  in  Table  13. 

Only  in  1970  did  the  number  of  metropolitan  areas  in  Florida 
(9)  exceed  that  of  all  other  states  in  the  region.   In  compar- 
ison to  the  regional  average,  though,  Florida  has  led  the  way 
with  the  exception  of  19^0,  when  the  two  figures  were  identical. 


The  definitions  used  by  the  Census  at  each'time  interval  have 
been  incorporated  into  this  discussion;  it  should  be  noted 
that  three  different  metropolitan  areas  have  been  defined 
since  1930.   The  Census  Bureau  cautions  that  the  various  terms 
are  not  entirely  comparable  (see  1950  Number  of  Inhabitants, 
United  States  Summary  volume,  p.  xxxiii)  and  this  limitation 
should  be  kept  in  mind  while  interpreting  Table  13  and  other 
tables  that  include  this  distinction. 
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FIGURE  12.     PERCENT  OF  PEACES  CLASSIFIED  AS  URBAN,  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
THE  SOUTHEAST  AND  FLORIDA,  1930-1970 

Source:  United  States  Department  of  Comnerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census: 

Report 'of  Seventeenth  Decennial  Census  of  the  United  States: 
1950,  Population  Census,'  Vol-ume  I,  Number  of  Inhabitants, 
U.S.  Summary  section,  'te.ble  5b,  page  6;  Table  3  for  each  state; 
United  States. Census  of  Population:  I960,  Number  of  Inhabitants, 
.    U.S.  Summary,  Table  7,  page  13;  individual  state  volijmes. 
Table  1;  United  States  Census  of  Population:  1970,  Number  of 
Inhabitants,  U.S.  Summary  PC(1)-A1,  I^ble  4,  page  ^13;  individual 
state  volumes.  Table  2. 


The  United   States  average  has  been  remarkably  similar  to  the 
Southeast   average  throughout   the   four  decades,   and   thus  Florida 
ranks  above  the  nation  as  well  as  the  region  since  1930. 
Within  the  Southeast,    Georgia  and   North  Carolina  have  consis- 
tently had  the   largest   number  of  metropolitan  areas  while 
Mississippi  has   had   the   fewest.      Tennessee  and  West  Virginia 


TABLE  13. 

NUMBER  OF  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICTS  (1930-19^10), 

STANDARD  METROPOLITAN  AREAS  (1950), 

AND  STANDARD  METROPOLITAN  STATISTICAL  AREAS  (1960-1970), 

FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  TWELVE  SOUTHERN  STATES 


State 


1930 


19^0 


1950 


i960 


1970 


Alabama. 

1 

Arkansas 

1 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

2 
2 
1 

Mississippi 
North  Carolina 

0 
0 

South  Carolina 

0 

Tennessee 

H 

Virginia 
West  Virginia 
Non-Florida  Average 
Florida  - 

3 
3 
2 
3 

United  States 

96 

3 
1 
5 
2 
2 
1 
5 
2 
k 
3 
3 
3 
3 
lilO 


4 
1 
5 
3 
3 
1 
6 
3 

3 
3 
3 
i\ 
168 


7 
3 

.  7 
3 
5 
1 
6 
4 
il 
5 
3 
H 
7 

212 


7 
5 
7 
6 
6 
2 
7 
4 
4 
7 
4 
5 
9 
243 


Source:  United  States  Department  of  Conmerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census: 
Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States:  1930,  Population, 
Volume  II,  General  Report:  Statistics  By  Subjects,  Table  11, 
pages  18-19;  Report  of  Sixteenth  Census:  19.40,  Population,  ■ 
Volume  I,  Number  of  Inhabitants,  Table  17,  pages  5o-60; 
Report  of  Seventeenth  Decennial  Census  of  the  United  States: 
1950,  Populat ion  Census ,  Volume  I,  Number  of  Inhabitants, 
United  States  Summary  section.  Table  28,  page  74;  Statistical  . 
Abstract  of  the  United  States:  I967,  footnote  #1  to  Table  16, 
page  21;  United  States  Census  of  Population:  I96O,  Final  .  ' 
Report  PC(3)-1D,  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas 
(Selected  Area  Reports),  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
.  Washington  D.C.,  1963,  List  1,  pages  xvl-xvll;  United  States 
Census  of  Population:  1970,  Number  of  Inhabitants,  United 
States  Summary  PC(1)-A1,  pages  171-178. 
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have  been  the  most  stable  states  in  the  region  in  this  regard. 
The  most  notable  growth  of  metropolitan  areas  has  taken  place 
in  North  Carolina,  a  state  that  had  none  in  1930  but  7  in  1970. 
Alabama  exhibits  a  similar  rapid  growth. 

Size  of  Places 

The  second  dimension  of  urbanization  is  size,  since  the 
size  of  an  urban  settlement  serves  as  an  indicator  of  urbani- 
zation (Smith,  195^).   Rather  than  deal  with  politically 
delimited  cities  which  are  in  most  cases  not  contiguous  with 
actual  metropolitan  regions,  the  Census-defined  "urbanized 
area"-*  has  been  chosen  as  an  indicator  of  this  second  dimen- 
sion.  For  purposes  of  readability  the  categories  have  been 
collapsed  and  the  data  presented  in  Table  14. 

Percent  of  total  population  in  urbanized  areas  according 
to  size.  — There  were"  ho  urbanized  areas  larger"  tham'  500, 00^0~~ 
inhabitants  in  Florida  in  1950;  yet  by  1970  over  one  third  of 
the  state's  entire  population  lived  in ^areas  in  that  category. 
This  is  a  greater  proportion  than  any  other  state  in  the 
South,  although  Virginia  has  a  similar  figure.   In  comparison 
to  the  national  total s, 2  Florida  has  lagged  considerably  at 
each  time  interval- but  the  difference  is  diminishing.:  Within 
the  Southeast  there  were  four  states  with  approximately  Tone 


The  term  "urbanized  area"  takes  into  account  the  physical 
rather  than  political  city,  and  has  only  been  defined  since 
1950.   It  includes  at  least  one  city  of  50,000  or  more 
inhabitants  and  the  surrounding  closely  settled  incorporated 
and  unincorporated  places.   For  a  more  detailed  explanation, 
see  1970  Population  Census,  Number  of  Inhabitants,  United 
States  Summary  volume,  page  xii. 
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fourth  of  their  population  in  large  urbanized  areas:   Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  and  Virginia.   Four  other  states  (Arkansas, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  West  Virginia)  had  no  , 
urbanized  areas  in  this  size  category,  again  illustrating  the 
region's  heterogeneity.   At  the  middle-range  level  (100,000- 
500,000  inhabitants)  Florida's  population  concentration  was 
considerably  higher  than  that  for  the  nation  and  most  other 
Southern  states  but  the  gap  was  closing  by  1970. 

Totals  were  computed  for  each  time  period  by  combining 
the  percentages  in  each  category.   This  total  can  be  inter- 
preted as  the  percentage  of  the  population  in  urbanized  areas 
regardless  of  size.   Florida  ranks  first  in  the  region  at  each 
time  period;  in  1970  over  60  percent  of  the  state's  population 
resided  in  urbanized  areas.   The  only  other  states  approaching 
this  figure  were  Louisiana  and  Virginia.   Florida  has  moved 
from  a  position  below  the  national  average  in  1950  to  a  slightly 
higher  percentage  in  1970.   Southeastern  totals  in  1970  varied 
from  Kentucky's  51.5  percent  to  Mississippi's  l4.5  percent. 
As  noted  earlier,  Louisiana  and  Virginia  have  fairly  high 
concentrations  in  urbanized  areas  (with  average  ranks  of  2.3 
and  3.6  respectively)  while  Arkansas  and  Mississippi  consis- 
tently rank  at  the  bottom  of  the  region  with  relatively 
dispersed  population. 

Population  Density 

Population  density  per  square  mile.— The  final  dimension 
of  urbanization  to  be  considered  is  concentration,  under  the 
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assumption  that  ;a  highly  urbanized  region  will  be  densely 
settled.   The  first  measure  of  concentration:  to  be  utilized 
Is  density  per  square  mile.    The  data  appear  In  Table  15. 
Since  1930  Florida  has  undergone  tremendous  Increases  In 
population  density,  jumping  from  rank  12  to  rank  1  In  forty 
years.   The  state's  baseline  figure  Is  only  half  that  of  the 
regional  average,  but  from  1950  to  1970  Florida  equalled  and 
then  surpassed  the  Southeast.   A  similar  trend  can  be  observed 
between  Florida  and  the  nation.   The  region  itself  has  exper- 
ienced increasing  density  as  well,  but  at  a  much  more  gradual 
rate.   Throughout  the  four  decades  the  Southern  average  exceeded 
the  national  average;  however,  the  rate  of  change  was  nearly 
identical  in  both  cases.   Highest  densities  in  the  region  are 
found  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.   The  densities  of  three 
states  (Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  West  Virginia )  have  remained 
virtually, unchanged  in  the  entire  forty  years,  indicating  that :  - 
population  Increase  does, not  necessarily  imply  increasing  •. 
density  in  settlement.   The  relationship  of  Florida  to  the 
Southeast  and  the  nation  is  demonstrated  graphically  in 
Figure  13. 


4 

This  is  not  an  entirely  satisfactory  measure  of  density 
due  to  the  variability  of  terrain  through  the  region. 
Nevertheless,  it  does  produce  a  comparable  figure  over 
time  that  can  be  valuable  if  Interpreted  cautiously. 
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POPULATION  DENSITY  PER  SQUARE  MILE,  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
THE  SOUTHEAST  AND  FLORIDA,  1930-1970" 

United  States  Department  of  Conmerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census: 
United  States  Census  of  Population:  1970,  Number  of  Inlmbi- 
tants.  United  States  Suimiary  PC(1)-A1,  Table  11,  page  52. 


Percent   of  the  population  within  metropolitan  areas. — 
The  percent   of  each  state' s'p'opul  at  ton  Inside  metropolitan 
areas   serves  as  the  last   indicator  of  concentration.  ~  The  data 
are  presented  in  Table  16.      Florida  once  again  ranks  first 
in  the  South  for   each  decade.      The  period  between  19^0-1960 
was  one  of  rapid   growth  in  the   state's  metropolitan  areas, 
but   in  the   last  ten  years  that   growth  tapered  off   considerably. 
Florida  maintained   a  large  distance   from  the  regional  average 
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(over  25  percentage  points  in  1970),  but  Individually  Virginia 
was  quite  close  to  the  Florida  figure.   The  state  of  Florida 
did  not  match  the  nation  In  metropolitan  concentration  until 
i960,  but  has  kept  pace  with  national  averages  since  that  date, 
The  Southeast  has  lagged  well  behind  the  nation  throughout 
the  study  period,  although  there  has  been  steady  growth  in 
regional  metropolitan  settlement.   Louisiana  and  Virginia  have 
led  the  way  in  this  regard,  with  Arkansas  and  Mississippi 
ranking  as  the  least  concentrated  states  of  all.   As  late  as 
1970  less  than  one  fifth  of  the  population  of  Mississippi 
resided  in  metropolitan  areas.   Figure  1^  depicts  the  rela- 
tionship of  Florida  to  the  South  and  the  nation  for  this 
indicator. 

Summary  and  Implications 
The  treatment  of  urbanization  in  these  pages  is  not 
meant  to  be  exhaustive,  and  in  many  ways  it  is  incomplete. 
While  population  size  is  an  important  factor  in  urban  devel- 
opment, much  more  is  involved  in  the  process  of  "becoming 
urban"  than  a  simple  increase  in  numbers  and  density  (Hauser, 
1965).   Urbanization  results  in  urbanism,  a  cultural  dimension 
that  has  not  been  investigated  in  this  chapter.   There  simply 
is  not  adequate  longitudinal 'data  to  permit  analysis  of  this 
Important  dimension.   Comparable  standardized  information  has 
never  been  collected. at  the  regional  level  for  indicators 
such  as  the  quality  of  interaction  and  the  pace  of  life.   The 
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PERCEOT  OP  THE  POPULATION  IN  METROPOLITAN  AREAS,  FOR  THE    . 
UNITED  STATES,  THE  SOUTHEAST  AND  FLORIDA,  1930-1970 

United  States  Department  of  Ccramerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census:   , 
Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States:  1930,  Metropolitan 
Districts,  U.S.  Goverrment  Printing  Office,  Washington  D.C.: 
1932,  Table  2,  page  7;  Table  B,  page  240;  Fifteenth  Census  " 
of  the  United  States:  1930,  Population,  Volume  II,  Part  1, 
Table  11,  pages  18-19;  Report  of  Sixteenth  Census  of  the 
United  States:  1940,  Population,  Volume  Ij  Number  of  Inhabi- 
tants, U.S.  Sumnary  section  Table  17,  pages  58-60;  Tables  7-A 
and  7-B,  page  1153;  Report  of  Seventeenth  Decennial  Census 
of  the  United  States:  1950,  Population  Census,  Volume  I, 
Nuiaber  of  Inhabitants,  Table  N,  page  xxxv;  U.S.  Summary  section. 
Table  26,  page  66-99;  United  States  Census  of  Population:  I960, 
Number  of  Inhabitants,  individual  state  volumes.  Table  12; 
U.S.  Summary,  Table  1,- page  3;  Table  31,  page  100;  United 
States  Census  of  Population:  1970,  Number  of  Inhabitants, 
U.S.  Surmiary  PC(A)-A1,  Table  8,  page  48;  Table  17,  page  61. 


following  paragraphs  will  attempt  to  account  for  the  findings 
that  have  been  presented  and  discuss  their  implication  for 
the  region. 
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Florida's  population  Is  the  most  urban  and  most  densely 
settled  by  far  in  the  Southeast.   Florida  has  more  metropolitan 
areas,  a  higher  percentage  of  urban  places,  and  higher  concen- 
trations in  urbanized  and.  metropolitan  areas  than  any  other 
state  in  the- region.   A  combination  of  factors  have  contributed 
to  this  growth.   One  of  them  has  already  been  noted:   heavy 
inmigration  perpetrated  by  growing  tourism.   There  is  no  question 
that  favorable  geographical  location  along  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic 
coasts  has  attracted  vast  numbers  of  people  to  the  state.   The 
recreational  centers  are  of  course  not  randomly  distributed 
throughout  the  state,  since  large  portions  of  Florida  are 
sparsely  settled  and  unattractive.   This  means  that  clustering 
has  taken  place  in  those  locations  that  are  advantageous  for 
retirement  and  recreation,  resulting  in  dense  concentration 
along  the  coasts  and  a  concomitant  localizing  of  services 
and  industries.  As  leisuretime  activity  becomes  increasingly 
valued  in  American  culture,  the  trend  is  likely  to  continue 
and  accelerate;  the  recent  introduction  of  condominium  living 
and  its  growing  popularity  illustrates  this  point.   The  numbers 
flooding  into  Florida  have  not  all  come  from  other  regions 
of  the  United  States.   Thousands  of  Cuban  political  refugees—-- 
have  settled  in  Florida  in  the  last  two  decades,  concentrating 
largely  in  the  Miami  metropolitan  area.   Their  presence  has 
had  a  marked  influence  on  the  state's  population  size  and 
ethnic  composition. 
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Rapid  population  growth  is  the  result  of  more. than  net 
migration,  however;  natural  population  increase  often  plays 
a  part,  as  does  simple  reclassification  (Hauser,  1965).   It 
is  unlikely  that. natural  increase  has  significantly  affected 
Florida's  growth  because  of  Florida's  high  median  age. 
Further,  the  I95O  Census  reclassiflation' certainly  added 
numbers  to  the  state's  urban  population,  but  the  new  system 
also  was  applied  to  the  other  states  in  the  region  and  thus 
Florida's  growth  was  not  unfairly  inflated.   Evidently  the 
primary  factor  in  recent  growth  has  been  the  inmigration 
described  above. 

Other  factors  contributing  to  the  growth  and  urbanization 
of  Florida  include  the  existence  of  excellent  ocean  ports  on 
both  coasts  (a  phenomenon  not  matched  by  any  other  state  in 
the  region),  and  the  space  science  activity  of  the  last  15 
years  that  has  drawn  large  numbers  of  scientists  arid  techni- 
cians to  Florida's  east  coast.   The. fact  that  Florida  is 
ideally  situated  as  a  trade  and  transportation  center,  combined 
with  its  attractiveness  for  tourism  and  citrus  agriculture, 
has  spurred  the  state's  tremendous  growth  since  1930.   That 
no  other  Southeastern  state  shares  these  advantages  becomes 
an  important  reason  why  Florida  is  so  distinctive  in  the 
region. 

What  of  the  urbanization  of  the  South  itself?  It  has 
been  observed  that  regional  urban  growth  has  been  steadily 
proceeding  in  the  last  four  decades  and  the  Southeast  is 
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closing  the  gap  with  the  rest  of  the  nation — one  that  had 
been  so  wide  before  the  middle  of  the  century.   The  mechani- 
zation of  agriculture  ranks  as  a  significant  factor  in  reducing 
the  number  of  people  needed  on  Southern  farms  and  contributing 
to  the  growing  size  of  urban  settlements  in  the  region.   The 
Depression  added  numbers  to  Southern  cities  as  many  small 
farmers  lost  the  necessary  resources  to  continue  in  agricul- 
ture.  World  War  II  opened  new  industry  to  the  region  and 
attracted  rural  youth  and  families  into  metropolitan  centers. 
Other  factors  in  recent  decades  included  the  widespread  consol- 
idation of  small  farms  and  the  consequent  reduction  in  the 
agricultural  population,  as  well  as  growing  industrial  and 
other  economic  opportunities  in  the  region's  burgeoning  cities. 
Rural  depopulation  and  urban  growth  is  likely  to  continue  in 
the  South  until  the  region  attains  what  McKinney  and  Bourque 
(1971)  call  the  optimum  "balance"  of  the  population  at  approxi- 
mately 65  percent  urban  and  35  percent  rural  -  -  a  proportion 
already  surpassed  by  Florida  and  the  nation. 

There  are  many  broad  implications  to  the  urbanization 
of  a  rural  region,  be  it  a  continent,  nation  or  state.   A  new 
way  of  life  is  created  as  urban  forms  appear;  increasing  size 
and  density  generate  complex  modes  of  social  and  economic 
organization,  with  increasing  social  interdependence  and 
highly  specialized  institutions  and  organizations.   Nelson, 
Ramsey  and  Verner  (196O)  discussed  the  relationship  between 
size  and  structure,  noting  that  increasing  population  is 
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accompanied  by  Increasing  complexity  In  social  structures. 
The  social  psychological  consequences  are  far-reaching  as 
well.   Growing  density  Implies  a  growing  number  of  Inter- 
personal contacts  that  come  to  take  on  new  qualities;  they 
are  rational,  utilitarian  and  less  intimate.   Narrow  provin- 
cial beliefs  and  attitudes  begin  to  be  transformed  in  the 
interchange  of  ideas.   This  has  important  consequences  in 
terras  of  culture  and  behavior.   New  methods  of  social  control 
must  be  Instituted,  and  new  modes  of  interaction  result  in 
different  thought  and  behavior  patterns  (Hauser,  I965). 
Urbanization,  in  short,  changes  nearly  every  existing  social 
form  and  process  in  some  way.   The  American  South  is  being 
transformed  very  rapidly;  Its  growing  interdependence  with 
other  regions  spells  the  end  for  many  traditional  patterns 
and  attitudes. 

The  implication  of  this  change  is  quite  significant,  for 
it  means  that  the  region  is  growing  to  be  more  like  the  nation 
as  it  urbanizes  over  time.   As  the  rural  way  of  life  so  long 
associated  with  the  Southeast  declines,  it  is  being  replaced 
at  both  the  structural  and  social  psychological  level  by  a 
way  of  life  similar  to  the  rest  of  the  United  States.   The 
culture  of  urban  America  is  becoming  the  culture  of  the 
urban  South,  and  the  two  systems  are  being  integrated  into 
one  (McKlnney  and  Bourque,  1971).   An  urban  region  cannot 
survive  on  rural  attitudes  and  social  structures,  and  this 
fact  more  than  anything' else  accounts  for  the  disappearance 
of  the  pre-1930  South. 
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For  Florida,  the  major  consequence  of  urbanization  has 
been  the  pace  at  which  it  has -occurred.   Rapid  urban  develop-, 
ment  creates  adjustment  strains  throughout  the  social  fabric. 
For  example,  hurried  construction  is  having  negative  consequences 
in  the  sense  that  careful  urban  planning  is  not  being  made  in 
the  state's  sprawling  metropolitan  regions.   Further,  con- 
gestion and  pollution  have  come  to  characterize  the  dense 
coastal  urban  settlements  as  existing  facilities  are  unable 
to  handle  the  rising  numbers  of  inhabitants.   Other  states 
and  regions,  of  course;,  are  experiencing  similar  strains; 
but  very  few  states  in  the  nation  are  under  a  more  severe 
strain  than  Florida  in  this  regard.   Further  observations 
on  this  point  will  be  made  later,  but  for  the  moment  the 
investigation  turns  to  an  ever  present  accessory  of  urban 
growth:   industrialization. 


CHAPTER  VI 
SOUTHERN  ECONOMIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CHANGE 

Industrial  growth  has  been  linked  to  urbanization  repeat- 
edly in  the  discussion  to  this  point.   The  most  commonly 
accepted  interpretation  of  this  relationship  is  that  indus- 
trialization results  in  urban  growth  (Vance,  19^5;  Schriver, 
1971),  but  the  direction  of  causation  is  not  always  clearly 
distinguishable.   Reissman  (196^)  and  Smelser  (1966)  have 
noted  that  in  certain  parts  of  the  world,  urbanization  is 
preceding  industrial  development.   The  important  fact  is  that 
regardless  of  the'  nature  of  the  relationship, 

occupational  and  industrial  redistribution.  ... 
are  strongly  correlated  with  the  movement 
out  of  rural  areas  and  agricultural  jobs. 
(Mc Kinney  and  Bourque,  1971: 40^) 

The  present  chapter  will  investigate  the  extent  of  economic 
and  industrial  change  in  the  Southeast  since  I930  relative 
to  national  trends,  and  attempt  to  explain  the  differences 
that  are  observed. 

The  Southern  economy  was  described  in  Chapter  II  SLs 
essentially  rooted  in  agriculture,  shackled  by  racial  inequal- 
ities and  poorly  developed  with  respect  to  national  industrial 
and  occupational  changes.   Historically  the  region's  economic 
system  was  founded  on  a  low-value  agriculture  that  itself:  was 
weak  because  of  tenancy  and  cropping  (Evans,  1938).   While 
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the  South  remained  bound  to  agriculture,  the  rest  of  the 
country  was  moving  toward  Industrialization  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century  (Ogburn,  19^5).   There  were  many  reasons  for 
this  differential  Industrial  development.   Nichols  (I96O) 
attributed  it  in  part  to  an  agrarian  value  system  and  a  rigid 
social  structure,  and  Hoover  (1951)  in  summarizing  the  barriers 
to  Southern  economic  development,  pointed  out  seven  major 
deficiencies.   They  included  poor  regional  health,  heavy 
outmigratlon,  low  Income  and  low  capital,  absentee  ownership, 
and.  lack  of  research  and  training  facilities.   Even  after 
industrialization  began  to  appear  in  the  region,  many  factors 
retarded  its  development  and  prosperity.   Early  Southern 
industry  was  extractive,  low-wage,  low-skill  and  low-value 
(Herring,  19^0),  and  by  1970  the  situation  was  still  one  of 
poor  productivity,,  limited,  capital,'  and  low  wages  (McKlnney 
and  Bourque,  1971).   The-naturaly  human  and  financial  resources 
of  the  region  were  simply  not  well  developed  and  only  in  recent 
years  have  substantial  gains  been  made. 

The  decade  1930-19^0  was  a  significant  one  in  the  economic 
life  of  the  region  in  two  major  respects:   the  Depression  and 
the  New  Deal.   The  Depression  following  the  stock  market  crisis 
of  1929  had  an  impact  on  every  region  of  the  country,  but  it 
is  generally  agreed  that  the  South  did  not  suffer  as  severely 
as  the  non-South  and  had  a  quicker  recovery  (Hoover,  195I). 
That  sector  of  the  economy  most  adversely  affected  during  these 
years  was  heavy  industry  (e.g. ,  metals  and  machinery),  and  the 
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South  was  not  represented  to  any  great  extent  in  this  parti- 
cular category.   Nevertheless,,  in  many  ways  the.  South  suffered 
during  the  decade,  as  Heberle  noted. 

The  depression  which  began  in  1929  hit  the 
South  severely;  its  impact  was  the  greater 
since  the  economic  foundation  of  most  of 
the  region,  cotton  farming,  had  for  a  long 
time  been  in  a  critical  condition.  .  .For 
the  second  time  in  less  than  a  hundred 
years  many  planter  families  lost  land  and 
home .  .  . considerable  downward  social 
mobility  occurred  among  businessmen  and 
white  collar  workers.  .  .  (1959:^7) 

The  state  of  Florida  experienced  its  share  of  difficulties 

too;  in  fact,  Dunn  (1971)  claimed  that  Florida's  downward 

turn  began  up  to  three  years  before  the  rest  of  the  nation 

was  affected.   The  New  Deal,  however,  marked  the  reversal 

of  this  trend  in  both  the  state  and  the  region,  and  Roosevelt's 

programs  were  widely  accepted  and  welcomed  by  the  Southern 

population.   Some  federal  programs  were  extremely  beneficial 

to  the  Southeast,  especially  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

But  while  the  TVA  brought  new  industry,  new  employment  and 

cheap  power  to  the  region.  Hoover  (1951)  believed  that  it  was 

not  the  dominant  factor  in  Southern  economic  development. 

The  net  result  of  historical  developments  during  the  1930 's 

was  that  the  South' s  economy  began  to  move  in  earnest  away 

from  one-crop  agriculture  to  a  more  balanced  situation  (Clark, 

1961).   In  terms  of  immediate  effects,  however,  the  decade 

was  one  of  overall  decline  in  prosperity  and  a  gradual  return 

by  19^0  to  what  Hoover  (1951)  claimed  to  be  I9OO  levels.   The 

following  ten-year  period  was  one  of  industrial  growth  in  a 
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wartime  economy  and  overall  gains  In  employment.  Income,  and 

opportunity  that  have  continued  to  the  present.   In  order  to 

analyze  these  changes  through  time,  data  will  be  presented 

to  trace  the  decline  of  agricultural  occupations  and  rise  of 

industry  in  Florida  and  the  Southeast  in  the  last  forty  years. 

Agricultural  Change 

Farming  was  the  dominant  lifestyle  in  the  Southeast 

during  the  first  third  of  the  century.   Cash  observed  that 

.  .  .the  common  whites  on  the  land — the 
small  farmers,  the  tenants,  and  the. 
sharecroppers,  .  .  .outnumbered  all 
industrial  labor  more  than  two  to  one 
in  1930—.  .  .    (19^1:279) 

Far-reaching  changes  were  on  the  horizon,  however,  and  soon 
began  to  be  realized  throughout  the  region.  For  one  thing, 
wide  agricultural  diversification  took  place  as  cotton  acreage 
began  to  decline  rapidly  (Hoover,  1951).   This  change  led  to 
increasing  regional  security.    Mechanization  increased 
productivity  while  reducing  the  need  for  human  labor.   According 
to  Bertrand  (19'^8)  the  major  factors  leading  to  the  mechani- 
zation of  agriculture  were  the  unionization  of  farm  laborers, 
landlord  adjustments  to  New  Deal  programs,  and  the  loss  of 
field  workers  during  World  War  II.   Further,  the  region's 
tenant  and  cropper  systems  began  to  disappear  after  1930. 
In  order  to  empirically  study  the  changes  in  regional  agri- 
culture, data  for  several  indicators  have  been  assembled  on 
the  following  pages. 


According  to  Dunn,  "Probably  never  before  in  the  United  States 
has  the  history  and  fate  of  a  region  been  so  profoundly 
influenced  by  a  single  agricultural  commodity" (1962:28) . 
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Percent  of  population  (of  labor  force  age)  In  agricul- 
tural and  nonagrlcultural  work. — The  single  most  Important 
indicator  of  agricultural  decline  is  the  percent  of  the  labor  ^ 
force  in  agricultural  work.   That  information  is  presented 
in  Table  17.   There  have  been  significant  reductions  in  the 
agricultural  labor  force  since  1930.  Florida's  percentage 
in  agricultural  work  has  been  half  that  of  the  Southeastern 
average  at  each  of  the  time  periods  except  1970,  and  the 
state's  figures  are  nearly  identical  to  national  percentages 
since  the  baseline  date.   Once  again,  Florida  has  been  different 
from  the  South  and  similar  to  the  nation  over  time,  but  by 
1970  there  were  only  slight  differences  in  the  three  figures. 
Within  the  region,  Mississippi  and  Arkansas  have  retained  the 
largest  proportions  in  agricultural  work,  while  West  Virginia 
has  consistently  had  the  smallest  percentages  in  this  category. 
The  South  has  had  an  agricultural  population  well  above  the 
national  figures  for  each  year, except  1970  when  the  totals 
nearly  merged;  the  region  is  finally  approaching  national 
norms  for  this  indicator. 

Number  of  farms. — In  many  ways  Southern  farms  have  been 
experiencing  widespread  changes  since  1930,  particularly  with 
respect  to  their  number,,  value,  and  size.   Table  l8  presents 
data  on  the  declining  number  of  farms  in  the  region.   The 
problem  with  raw  numbers  is,  of  course,  their  nonstandardized 
nature.   West  Virginia  may  have  fewer  farms  than  North  Carolina 
simply  because  of  the  much  smaller  land  area  involved.   To 
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compensate  for  this  difficulty,  percent  changes  were  computed 
to  ensure  comparability  for  each  state.   Florida  has  lost 
almost  ^0  percent  of  its  farms  since  1930;  but  this  is  much 
smaller  than  comparative  losses  for  the  region  and  nation, 
where  the  number  of  farms  has  declined  by  two  thirds  in  the 
same  time  period.   Most  states  in  the  Southeast  have  exper- 
ienced losses  of  around  75  percent  since  1930.   No  state  has 
a  percent  change  lower  than  that  for  Florida,  although 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  appear  to  have  lost  the  fewest  farms 
proportionately  among  states  in  the  non-Florida  South.   As 
the  number  of  farms  declines  their  average  size  normally 
rises,  since  the  acreage  being  abandoned  is  sold  or  leased 
to  more  successful  farmers.  In  order  to  determine  if  this  has 
occurred  in  the  Southeast,  Census  data  on  the  average  size  of" 
farms  were  tabulated  and  appear  in  Table  19> 

Average  acreage  per  farm. — In  1930  there  was  a  differehce 
of  only  ten  acres  between  the  average  Florida  farm  and  the- ■ 
average  Southeastern  farm.   By  I969  Florida's  average  farm  was 
more  than  double  that  of  the  region,  although  both  figures  had 
increased  considerably.   In  other  words,  the  size  of  farms  has 
been  growing  in  both  the  state  and  the  region,  but  for TFlbridaV 
the  rate  of  increase  has  far  exceeded  the  regional  increase.  -  :: 
In  comparison  to  national  figures  Florida's  farms  were  only    ^ 
half  the  size  of  the  average  American  farm  in  1930.   As  a  result 
of  rapid  growth  between  1930  and  1950,  followed  by  two  decades 
of  lesser  increases,  the  two  figures  were  practically  identical 
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Source: 


AVERAGE  ACREAGE  PER  FARM,  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  THE 
SOUTHEAST  AND  FLORIDA,  1930-1969 

United  States  Department  of  Conmerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census: 
County  and  City  Data  Book  1947,  A  Supplement  to  the  Statistical 
Abstract  of  the  United  States,  Table  1  "Selected  Data  for 
States",  page  5;  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States: 
1932,  Table  533,  pages  572-73;  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States:  1933,  I^ble  509,  page  512;  Statistical  Abstract 
of  the  United  States:  1946,  Table  649,  pages  576-77;  Statis- 
tical Abstract  of  the  United  States:  1964,  Table  858,  page  611; 
Table  861,  page  6l4;  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States: 
1971,  Table  929,  page  575;  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States;  1972,  Table  974,  page  589;  United  States  Census  of 
Agriculture:  1954,  Volume  II,  General  Report,  Statistics  by 
Subjects,  Table  9,  pages  30-31;  United  States  Census  of 
Agriculture:  1959,  Volume  II,  General  Report,  Chapter  1, 
"Farms  and  Land  in  Farms,"  I^ble  9,  pages- 34-35- 


in  1969  at   394  and  390  acres  for  Florida  and  the  nation 
respectively.      This   change   can  be  better  appreciated  when 
graphically  portrayed. 
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The  region's  farms  have  slowly  grown  in  size  in  the  last. 
^0  years,  but  the  gap  between. the  South  and  the  United  States 
has  widened.   A  difference  of  82  acres  in  1930  had  become  a 
difference  of  more  than  200  acres  by  I969  (see  Table  19). 
Within  the  Southeast,  West.  Virginia  had  the  largest  average 
farm  in  1930  but  has  experienced  so  little  change  that  in  1969 
it  ranked  only  in  the  middle  for  all  Southern  states  while 
Arkansas  had  come  to  have  the  largest  farms.   Throughout  the 
time  period.  North  Carolina  has  ranked  at  the  bottom  (with  an 
average  rank  of  11.2),  reflecting  the  fact  that  its  farms  are 
smaller  on  the  average/than  those  of  any  other  state  within 
the  region.   Florida's  farms,  by  comparison,  were  almost  four 
times  larger  than  North  Carolina's  in  I969. 

Southern  farms,  to  summarize,  are  declining  in  numbers 
but  increasing  in  average  size.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether 
their  avera,ge  value  has  changed  since  1930,  Census  data  w'ere 
again  assembled  and  appear  in  Table  20. 

Average  value  per  farm. — The  average  Florida  farm  was 
worth  almost  eight  thousand  dollars  in  1930.   By .I969  that 
figure  had  skyrocketed  to  one  hundred  forty  thousand  dollars. 
Only  two  states  in  the  region  have  farms  worth  even  one  half 
that  amount:   Arkansas  and  Louisiana.   The  largest  gains  for 
Florida  have  been  made  since  1950.   Figure  I6  presents  in 
graphic  form  the  Florida,  regional  and  national  averages 
obtained  in  Table  20. 
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AVS^GE  VALUE  PER  FARM,  IN  THOUSANDS  OP  DOLLARS,  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  THE  SOUTHEAST  AND  FLORIDA,   1930-1969      ■  ■ 

United  States  Department  of  Canmerce,  Bureau  of  the: Census :^ 
County  and  City  Data  Book  1947,  A  Supplonent  to  the  Statistical 
Abstract  of  the  United  States,  Table  1  "Selected  Data  for-.  :.r 
States",  page;  5;  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States:  - 
1932,  "feble  533,  pages  572-73;  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States:  1933,  l^hle  509,  page  512;  Statistical  Abstract 
of  the  United  States:  1946,  I^ble.  649,  pages  576-77;  Statis^^ 
tical  Abstract  of  the  United  States:  1964,  Table  858,  page  611; 
Table  861,  page  614;  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  -States: 
1971,  Table  929,  page  575;  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States:  1972,  I^ble  974,  page  589;  United  States  Census  of   : 
Agriculture:  1954,  Volume  II,  General  Report,  Statistics  by: 
Subjects,  I^ble  9,  pages  30-31;  United  States  Census  of-  Z 
Agriculture:  1959,  Volume  II,  General  Report,  Chapter -1, 
"Farms  and  Land  in  Farms,"  T^ble  9,  pages  34-35. 


Until   1950  the  three   figures  were  relatively  close;    that 
is,   average  farm  values  did  not  differ  greatly  between  the 
South,   the   state   of  Florida,   and  the  United   States.      The   two 
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decades  since  1950  have  been  years  of  rapid  increases  for  all 
three  units,  due  partly  to  inflation.   The  nation  has  "pulled 
away"  from  the  Southeast,  and  Florida  has  doubled  the  national 
average  in  the  last  twenty  years.   Those  Southern  states  with 
the  poorest  farms  have  been  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  with 
average  ranks  of  10.3  and.  10.0.   Mississippi's  relative  standing, 
however,  has  improved  greatly  since  1950,  changing  from  twelfth 
to  fifth  position  in  just  twenty  years.  The  relative  standings 
of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  have  improved  significantly  since 
1930  while  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  have  declined  from  having 
relatively  high  average  farm  values  to  positions  at  the  bottom 
of  the  region.   Their  value  growth,  in  other  words,  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  region.   By  19^9,  individual  average  values 
ranged  from  West  Virginia's  $25,000  to  Louisiana's  $7^,000,. 
illustrating  wide  diversity  within  the  region.      .   ..^  . 

For  farm  values,  then,  the  region  is  clearly  deficient 
in  the  sense  that  its  farms  are  much  below  the  financial  value 
of  those  in  the  non-South.   The  capital  resources  that  Odum 
wanted  to  see  distributed  evenly  throughout  the  country;  have, 
for  agriculture,  remained  in  other  regions.   Futher -discussion 
of  the  implications  of  these  inequalities  will  appear;  later. 

No  investigation  of  Southern  agriculture  would  be  complete 
without  a  discussion  of  the  tenant  and  cropper  systems  that  - 
have  characterized  the  region  for  nearly  a  century.   According 
to  Cash  (1941),  the  rise  of  these  systems  was  associated  with 
financial  disasters  experienced  by  many  small  white  farmers 
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in  the  late  19th  century.   Since  they  were  not  able  to  main- 
tain their  own  farms,  they  were  forced  to  accept  a  position 
of  servitude  under  those  who  were  financially  stable.   Some 
rented  land  from  other  owners  and  worked  under  close  super- 
vision; these  were  the  tenants.   In  some  cases  they  paid  cash 
for  renting  land,  and  in  other  cases  they  paid  a  share  of 
their  crop  or  livestock  as  rent.   Croppers  had  a  lower-status 
position  approaching  that  of  a  slave:   in  return  for  farming 
a  landlord's  acreage  and  using  his  equipment,  they  were  paid 
a  share  of  the  crop.   The  Census  Bureau  has  assembled  data  at 
each  decennial  period  on  tenancy  and  cropping,  and  the  rele- 
vant information  since  1930  is  tabulated  in  Tables  21-23  below. 

Percent  of  farms  operated  by  full  owners,  tenants  and 
croppers. — The  most  general  conclusion  from  the  data  in  Table 
21  is  that  tenancy  and  cropping  have  been  rapidly  disappearing 
since  1930,  while  full  ownership  has  been  steadily  rising 
throughout  the  region.   These  changes  mainly  began  during 
the  Depression;  Johnson  (19^1)  noted  that  large  numbers  of 
tenants  and  croppers  were  displaced  in  the  1930' s  by  agri- 
cultural failure,  ever-increasing  mechanization  and  federal 
farm  programs.  Before  1930  tenancy  had  been  rising  in  the 
region  (Vance,  19^5),  but  the  trend  was  reversed  after  that 
date.   The  proportional  decline  in  croppers  was  so  great 
that  by  1964  the  Census  Bureau  no  longer  classified  them 
separately. 
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Throughout  the  time  period  Florida  has  been  in  a  much 
more  advantageous  position  than  the  rest  of  the  region;  that 
is,  there  have  been  substantially  more  full  owners  and  fewer 
tenants  and  croppers  in  Florida  than  in  all  other  states  in 
the  Southeast  except  West  Virginia.  The  difference  has 
diminished  slightly  through  time  due  to  a  levelling  off  in 
Florida  and  steady  changes  in  the  region.   By  1964  the  percen- 
tage figures  for  full  owners  and  tenants  were,  still  quite 
widely  separated  when  comparing  the  state  of  Florida  to  the 
region.   The  gap  between  the  Southeast  and  the  nation  has  been 
very  small  in  the  last  four  decades,  illustrating  another 
situation  in  which  Florida  is  not  like  either  the  region  or 
the  nation.   Figure  17  graphically  depicts  this  fact. 

Florida  has  maintained  a  higher  percentage  of  full  owners 
(and  smaller  percentages  of  tenants  and  croppers)  at  each  time 
period,  indicating  in  an  evaluative  sense  a  better  agricul- 
tural situation  than  that  of  either  the  South  or  the  United 
States.   Within  the  region,  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina 
rank  at  the  bottom  with  the  fewest  owners  and  most  tenants 
and  croppers  proportionally.  In  the  best  position  (again  in 
an  evaluative  context)  are  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  which  along 
with  West  Virginia  have  the  lowest  average  ranks  in  the 
Southeast. 

These  conclusions  do  not  have  much  value  without  con- 
trolling for  race,  which  has  been  a  decisive  factor  in  the 
structure  and  continuation  of  the  tenant-cropper  system. 
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FIGURE  17.  PERCENT  OF  FARMS  OPERATED  BY  TENANTS,  FOR  THE  UNTIED  STATES, 
THE  SOUTHEAST  AND  FLORIDA,  1930-1964 

Source:    United  States  Department  of  Comnerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census: 

United  States  Census  of  Agriculture:  1930,  Volume  IV,  General 
Report ,  Statistic s  by  Subj ect s ,  Chapter  3 ,  Table  3 ,  page  l49; 
United  States  Census  of  Agriculture:  19^0,  Volume  III,  General 
Report,  Statistics  by  Subjects,  Chapter  III,  Table, 2,  page  l46; 
United  States  Census  of  Agriculture:  1950,  Volume  I,  individual 
state  volumes,  Ifeble  3  for  each  state;  United  States  Census  of 
Agriculture ;  1950,  Volimie  II,  General  Report,  Statistics  by  • 
Subjects,  Chapter  XI,  Table  3,  page  922;  United  States  Census 
of  Agriculture:  1959,  Final  Report,  Volume  I,  individual 
parts  by  state.  State  Table  3  for  each. state;  Volume  II, 
General  Report,  Chapter  X,  "Color,  Race,  and  Tenure  of  Pann 
Operator,"  Table  .4,  pages  1032-33;  l^ble  24,  pages  1116-36;  -  ,_ 
Table  25,  pages ■ 1150-52;  United  States  Census  of  Agriculture: 
1964,  Volume  I,  State  and  County  Statistics,  individual  parts 
by  state.  Table  3  for  each  state;  Volume  II,  General  Report, 
Chapter  8,  Table  5,  page  763. 
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The  data  In  Table  21  have  broken  down  into  white  and  nonwhite 
farm  operators,  and  the  new  figures  appear  in  Table  22  and  23. 

Percent  of  white  farm  operators  who  are  full  owners, 
tenants,  and  croppers.— Looking  first  at  white  farm  operators, 
the  proportion  of  full  owners  has  levelled  off  and  even 
declined  throughout  the  region  and  nation  since  1950.   Tenancy 
has  also  stabilized  in  recent  years,  but  only  after  rapid 
declines  from  1930-1960.  White  croppers  have  literally  dropped 
"out  of  sight,"  although  at  the  last  measurement  (1959)  the 
South  had  considerably  higher  proportions  in  this  category 
than  Florida  or  the  United  States.   Throughout  the  four 
decades  Florida  has  had  more  white  owners  and  fewer  white 
tenants  and  croppers  than  the  regional  average.   With  the 
exception  of  croppers  the  same  can  be  said  when  comparing 
Florida  to  the  nation.   Individually,  Mississippi  and  Virginia 
had  come  to.  resemble  Florida  by  196M,  while  West  Virginia  has 
maintained  the  highest  rank  among  all  states  since  1930. 

Percent  of  nonwhite  farm  operators  who  are  full  owners, 
tenants,  and  croppers. — Turning  to  nonwhite  farm  operators 
(Table  23),  the  situation  is  quite  different.   For  the  South- 
east, excluding  Florida,  full  ovmership  is  rare;  even  by  19^*^ 
an  average  60  percent  of  all  nonwhite  farm  operators  were 
less  than  full  owners.   Tenancy  dominates  the  scene,  but  there 
has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the  proportion  of  nonwhites  so 
classified.   The  state  of  Florida  has  far  more  nonwhite  owners^ 
and  far  fewer  tenants  and  croppers,  than  the  regional  or 
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national  averages.  In  other  words,  the  same  pattern  that  was 
observed  for  white  operators  is  evident  for  nonwhites,  except 
in  a  more  exaggerated  form. 

The  South  asa  whole  is  proportionally  nearly  identical 

2 
to  the  nation  in  each  operator  category.    West  Virginia  again 

leads  the  way  in  the  region,  exceeding  even  Florida's  high 
proportion  of  full  owners.   This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  West  Virginia  has  fewer  nonwhites  than  any  other  state 
in  the  region.   At  the  other  extreme,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee  rank  as  the  states  highest  in  black 
tenancy  and  lowest  in  black  ownership.   Graphs  have  been  con- 
structed to  summarize  the  findings  for  blacks:  Figures  l8, 
19  and  20  depict  the  wide  separation  between  Florida  on  one 
hand,  and  the  region  and  nation  on  the  other,  for  nonwhite 
farm  operators.   These  graphs  illustrate  that  blacks  in  Florida 
are  in  a  more  advantageous  position  than  those  elsewhere.' 
More  of  them  own  their  own  farms  and  fewer  are  tenants  and 
croppers, than  in, either  the  South  or  the  United  States,  where 
in  farming  blackness  and  servitude  apparently  are  still  closely 
related. 


^  In  the  case  of  croppers  this  is  not  surprising,  since  nearly 
all  the  nation's  croppers  are  in  the  South.   Figures  for 
full  owners  and  tenants,  however,  reflect  totals  for  the 
.  entire  nation.   See  the  1950  Census  of  Agriculture,  Volume .II, 
General  Report,  page  91^. 
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FIGURE  18.  PERCENT  OF  NONWHTIE  FARM  OPERATORS  WHO  ARE  FULL  OWNERS, 

FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  THE  SOUTHEAST  AND  FLORIDA,  1930-1964 

Source:    United  States  Department  of  Coimerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census: 
United  States  Census  of  Agriculture:  1930»  Volume  IV, 
General  Report,  Statistics  by  Subjects,  Chapter  3,  Table-  3, 
page  149;  United  States  Census  of  Agriculture:  1940,  Volume 
III,  General  Report,  Statistics  by  Subjects, Chapter  III, 
Ifeible  2,  page  146;  United  States  Census  of  Agriculture: 
1950,  Volume  I,  individual  state  volumes.  Table  3  for  each 
state;  Volume  II,  General  Report,  Statistics  by  Subjects, 
Chapter  XI,  as.ble  3,  page  922;  United  States  Census  of 
Agriculture:  1959,  Final  Report,  Volume  I,  individual  parts 
by  state.  State  Table  3  for  each  state;  Volume  II,  General 
Report,  Chapter  X,  "Color,  Race,  and  Tenure  of  Farm 
Operator",  I^ble  4,  pages  1032-33;  'feble  24,  pages  1116-36; 
Table  25,  pages  1150-52;  United  States  Census  of  Agriculture: 
1964,  Volume  I,  State  and  County  Statistics,  individual 
parts  by  state,  l^ble  3  for  each  state;  Volume  II,  General 
Report,  Chapter  8,  Table  5,  page  763. 
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FIGURE  19. 


Source: 


PERCENT  OF  NONWHITE  FARM  OPERATORS  WHO  ARE  TENANTS,  FOR 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  THE  SOUTHEAST  AND  FLORIDA,  1930-1964 

United  States  Department  of  Canmerce,  Roreau  of  the  Census: 
United  States  Census  of  Agriculture":  1930,  Volume  IV, 
General  Report,  Statistics  hy  Subjects,  Chapter  3,  Table  3, 
page  149;  United  States  Census  of  Agriculture:  1940,  Volume 
III,  General  Report,  Statistics  by  Subjects,  Chapter  III,  ■ 
I^ble  2,  page  l46;  United  States  Census  of  Agriculture: 
1950,  Volume  I,  individual  state  volumes.  Table  3  for  each 
state;  Volume  II,  General  Report,  Statistics  by  Subjects, 
Chapter  XT,  Table  3,  page  922;  United  States  Census  of 
Agriculture:  1959>  Final  Report,  Volume  I,  individual 
parts  by  state.  State  Table  3  for  each  state;  Volume  II, 
General  Report,  Chapter  X,  "Color,  Race,  and  Tenure  of 
F^irm  Operator,"  Table  4,  pages  1032-33;  'feble  24,  pages 
1116-36;  T&ble  25,  pages  1150-52;  United  States  Census 
of  Agriculture:  1964,  Volume  I,  State  and  County  Statistics, 
individual  parts  by  state,  T^ble  3  for  each  state;  Volume  II, 
General  Report,  Chapter  8,  Table  5,  page  763- 
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PERCENT  OF  NONWHITE  FARM  OPERATORS  WHO  ARE  CROPPERS,  FOR 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  THE  SOUTHEAST  AM)  FLORIDA,  1930-1959 

United  States  Department  of  Caranerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census: 
United  States  Census  of  Agriculture:  1930,  Volume  IV, 
General  Report,  Statistics  by  Subjects,  Chapter  3,  Table  3» 
page  1^9;  United  States  Census  of  Agriculture:  19^0,  Volume 
III,  General  Report,  Statistics  by  Subjects,  Chapter  III, 
Table  2,  page  l46;  United  States  Census  of  Agriculture; 
1950,  Volume  I,  individual  state  volumes.  Table  3  for  each 
state;  Volume  II,  General  Report,  Statistics  by  Subjects, 
Chapter  XI,  Table  3,  page  922;  United  States  Census  of 
Agriculture:  1959,.  Pinal  Report,  Volume  I,  individual 
parts  by  state.  State  Table  3  for  each  state;  Volume  II, 
General  Report,  Chapter  X,  "Color,  Race,  and  Tenure  of 
Farm  Operator,"  Table  4,  pages  1032-33;  'feble  24,  pages 
1116-36;  Table  25,  pages  1150-52;  Uaited  States  Census 
of  Agriculture:  1964,  Volume  I,  State  and  Coiinty  Statistics, 
individual  parts  by  state.  Table  3  for  each  state;  Volume 
rr.  General  Report,  Chapter  8,  Ifeible  5,  page  763-   , 
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Summary  and  Implications 

As  the  literature  leads  one  to  expect,  the  numbers  engaged 
In  Southern  agriculture  have  been  declining  considerably  since 
1930.   In  the  last  forty  years  the  absolute  number  of  farms 
has  dropped,  while  their  average  size  and  value  has  increased. 
At  the. same  time,  sharecropping  has  practically  disappeared, 
although  tenancy  is  still  quite  high  in  some  parts  of  the 
region  (especially  among  blacks).   These  trends  are  to  some 
extent  related,  since  the  number,  size  and  value  of  farms  have 
all  been  affected  by  the  gradual  elimination  of  the  share- 
cropping  system  since  1930.   Croppers  were  classified  as 
comprising  farm  "units"  by  the  Census;  thus  recent  shifts  in 
these  indicators  may  be  largely  due  to  classiflcatory  changes 
rather  than  other  factors.   This  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
the  three  river  delta  states — Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Missis- 
sippi— rwhere  cropping  was  most  strongly  institutionalized,  have 
undergone  the  most  dramatic  changes  in  the  region. 

Florida  again  leads  the  way  for  most  Indicators  of 
agricultural  change.   Since  1930  it  has  had  a  smaller  percentage 
of  its  labor  force  in  farming,  but  its  farms  have  been  more 
successful  than  those  in  the  South  or  the  nation.   Florida 
has  lost  fewer  farms  relatively,  their  average  size  has  kept 
pace  with  the  national  average  growth,  and  their  value  has 
come  to  far  exceed  regional  or  national  values.   Tenancy 
and  cropping  have  declined  faster  in  Florida  than  elsewhere; 
the  Importance  of  this  change  is  most  pronounced  for  nonwhltes, 
where  the  percentage  of  black  ownership  is  higher  than  either 
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national  or  regional  percentages.   The  presence  of  a  large 
(mostly  nonwhite)  migratory  population  must  be  cited  at  this 
point,  because  Florida's  citrus  and  vegetable  farming  has 
long  depended  on  this  cheap  source  of  labor.  What  appears 
on  the  surface  to  be  a  "better  position"  for  Florida Vs 
blacks  is  tempered  by  the  realization  that  many  Negroes, 
other  nonwhites  and  poor  whites  live  and  work  under  extremely 
poor  conditions  in  order  to  enable  the  state's  agriculture 
to  thrive.   The  tables  in  this  chapter  have  not  differentiated 
the  migrant  from  the  resident  population;  however,  any  concen- 
trated analysis  of  Florida  agriculture  would  have  to  make  this 
distinction  and  detail  the  contribution  of  subsistence  level 
migrant  life  to  the  prosperity  of  farming  in  the  state. 

The  data  have  demonstrated  that  regional  agriculture  is 
not  very  prosperous  at  present.   The  fact  that  the  percentage 
of  the  labor  force  in  agricultural  work  was  very  similar  for 
both  the  South  (^.6)  and  the  nation  (3-5)  in  1970  would  mean 
that,  all  things  being  equal,  the  relative  prosperity  of 
regional  and  national  agriculture  should  be  the  same.   All 
things  are  not  equal,  however.  The  South  is  still  largely 
engaged  in  low- value  farming,  on  soil  that  Hoover  (1951) 
claimed  to  be  medium  to  poor  quality.   Further,  the  region 
since  1930  has  retained  a  large  proportion  of  tenants  and 
even  croppers  in  a  few  cases.   These  systems  are  uneconomical 
and  in  many  ways  demeaning.   Finally,  the  South' s  racial  pattern 
of  separate  and  unequal  has  virtually  ensured  the  existence 
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of  large  numbers  of  poor  blacks;  even  in  196^  less  than  half 
of  those  nonwhites  still  In  agriculture  had  been  able  to 
establish  themselves  as  full,  independent  owners.   When  these 
factors  are  combined  with  the  recent  massive  rural-to-urban 
population  movement,  especially  among  the  young,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  South  suffers  in  comparison 
to  other  regions. 

The  Southeast  is  by  no  means  homogeneous  with  respect 
to  changes  in  agriculture.   Some  states  have  done  quite  well 
relatively,  notably  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia.   Three  of  these  are  border  states,  however,  and 
their  inclusion  in  the  region  as  noted  in  Chapter  III  is.  by 
no  means  unanimously  approved.'  Other  states  have  ranked  near 
the  bottom  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  throughout  the 
four  decades  since  1930,  especially  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Mississ- 
ippi and  South  Carolina;  however,  relative  improvements  in 
the  last  forty  years  have  upgraded  the  standing  of  Arkansas 
and  Mississippi  within  the  region.   Except  for  Arkansas  these 
are  not  border  states:   they  are  at  the  very  core  of  the 
region,  and  thus  their  success  or  failure  will  dictate  in  many 
ways  that  of  the  Southeast  as  a  whole.   In  summary,  it  is 
simply  inaccurate  to  say  that  the  region  is  homogeneous  for 
agriculture.   While  in  general  there  are  internal  similarities 
and  interregional  differences,  the  magnitude  of  the  contrast 
diminishes  considerably  with  a  state-by-state  analysis. 
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Florida's  economic  prosperity  cannot  be  explained  entirely 
in  terms  of  soil  and  climate.-  Much  of  the  state's  land  area 
is  unsuitable  for  farming  because  it  is  either  too  swampy  or 
too  sandy.   The  climate  may  be  such  that  there  is  a  longer 
frostfree  period,  but  the  difference  between  Florida  and 
other  Southern  states  is  generally  not  great  enough  to  be 
a  ma;3or  contributing  factor.   Florida's  agriculture  has 
evidently  been  diversified  enough  to  be  economical:  large 
livestock  herds  in  the  state  contribute  to  the  nationally 
prosperous  beef  cattle  and  dairy  farming  industries;  and 
citrus  products,  grown  on  many  Florida  farms,  are  a  highly 
profitable  type  of  agriculture.   These  commodities  require 
heavy  initial  capital  outlay,  and  returns  are  much  slower 
than  is  the  case  for  field  crops.   Except  for  peach  and  pecan 
areas  elsewhere  in  the  Southeast,  the  other  states  in  the 
region  have  no  parallel.   In  short,  Florida's  lot  has  riot 
been  cast  with  low-value  farming  to  the  extent  that  the 
region's  has,  and  prosperous  agriculture  means  higher  overall  - 
profit  with  a  greater  chance  for  widespread  self-sufficiency. 
The  attractiveness  of  Florida's  agricultural  situation  in  an 
essentially  unattractive  and  impoverished  region  is  a  major 
reason  why  Florida  is  not  "typically  Southeastern." 
Economic  and  Industrial  Growth 

Our  attention  now  turns  to  the  growth  of  industry  in  the 
region  since  1930.  Historically  the  South  has  developed  much 
slower  than  the  rest  of  the  nation,  as  noted  at  the  beginning 
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of  the  chapter,  but  recent  changes  have  diminished  the  regional 
disparity  in  both  an  absolute. and  (to  a  lesser  extent)  relative 
sense  (McKlnney  and  Bourque,  1971).   Industrialization  could 
be  measured  by  tabulating  the  number  of  factories  and  mills 
and  their  output,  but  this  would  be  too  narrow  in  scope  to 
adequately  describe  the  process.   Instead  two  different  indi- 
cators will  be  utilized:   the  amount  of  retail  trade, ^  and 
the  distribution  of  the  labor  force  in  various  occupational 
and  industrial  categories.   Other  facets  of  industrialization 
such  as  technological  change  and  capital  growth  will  not  be 
investigated  in  this  research,  but  their  importance  cannot 
be  denied. 
Retail  Trade 

Number  of  retail  establishments  with  payroll. — The  first 
indicator  of  retail  trade  is  the  absolute  number  of  retail 
establishments.   Table  24  presents  Information  for  each  state. 
Since  the  data  are  expressed  as  absolute  numbers,  the  observed 
differences  may  be  due  to  differing  numbers  of  inhabitants. 
To  overcome  this  undesirable  variability,  the  percent  change 
in  retail  stores  from  1930-1967  was  computed.   Florida  is  the 
only  state  to  experience  a  positive  percent  change  in  the 
number  of  establishments,  almost  doubling  since  1930  (81.2^). 
The  average  change  for  the  South  in  the  same  time  period  was 
-17.9  percent.   In  relation  to  the  national  average  (-25.8^) 


3  Retail  trade  is  not  necessarily  an  integral  component  of 
industrial  growth;  for  example,  retirement  areas  might  have 
a  high  volume  of  retail  trade  and  yet  be  essentially  non- 
industrial.   Retail  indicators  do  measure  economic  growth, 
however,  and  are  included  in  this  section  for  that  reason. 
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the  South  has  lost  comparatively  fewer  stores.   This  means 
that  the  distance  between  Florida  and  the  nation  is  even 
greater  than  that  between  the  state  and  the  region.  Within 
the  Southeast  four  states: — Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Mississippi 
and  West  Virginia—have  lost  more  than  one  fourth  of  their 
1930  retail  establishments.   North  Carolina  and  Tennessee, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  lost  fewer  stores  than  any  other 
state  in  the  region.  They  have  had  almost  no  change  in  the 
absolute  nvimber  of  establishments  since  1930. 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  the  absolute  numbers  in  Table  24, 
the  basic  pattern  in  the  last  forty  years  was  a  gradual 
increase  until  19^8.   Subsequent  losses  during  the  next  ten- 
year  period  for  every  state  and  the  national  average,  presumably 
due  to  the  growth  of  large  outlets,  were  followed  by  stabili- 
zation or  slight  absolute  gains.   After  1958,  however,  Florida 
departed  from  the  Southern  and  national  pattern  as  the  number 
of  stores  increased  by  almost  80,000.  This  rapid  rise  is 
associated  with  the  tremendous  population  growth  of  the  same 
period  and  is  probably  more  a  function  of  that  one  fact  than 
any  other. 

Sales  of  retail  establishments  with  payroll. — Retail 
sales  data  serve  as  excellent  indicators  of  the  volume  of 
retail  trade,  and  the  appropriate  figures  have  been  assembled 
in  Table  25.   The  major  trend  in  retail  sales  for  Florida, 
the  South  and  the  nation  was  one  of  slight  decline  during 
the  Depression  decade  (1930-19^0)  followed  by  rapid  increases 
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at  each  subsequent  measurement.   The  volume  of  sales  In  Florida 
has  outranked  both  the  national  and  regional  averages  since 
1958.   To  make  the  raw  data  more  comparable,  percent  changes 
have  again  been  computed  between  the  1929-196?  totals  for 
each  state.   The  magnitude  of  change  in  Florida  is  dramatic 
in  comparison  to  the  Southern  and  national  averages:   sales 
in  Florida  have  increased  more  than  1,800  percent  since  1929, 
while  regional  increases  have  only  averaged  676  percent  and 
national  averages  an  even  lower  477  percent.  Within  the 
Southeast,  West  Virginia  has  experienced  the  lowest  relative 
increases  in  retail  sales,  while  the  greatest  increases  have 
occurred  in  Virginia.   In  terms  of  absolute  sales,  Arkansas, 
Mississippi  and  South  Carolina  have  had  the  highest  average 
ranks  throughout  the  study  period  and  thus  the  least  sales 
volume,  while  the  lowest  average  ranks  and  greatest  sales 
volumes  belong  to  Georgia,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 
Although  every  state  in  the  region  has  increased  the  volume 
of  sales  since  1929,  the  range  of  increase  has  been  over  550 
percentage  points  (886.4-344.9),  illustrating  great  hetero- 
geneity throughout  the  Southeast  for  this  indicator. 
Occupational  Changes 

Industrialization  involves  a  widespread  occupational 
redistribution  of  the  population,  as  higher  proportions  of 
the  labor  force  enter  industrial,  manufacturing  and  trade 
occupations  and  fewer  are  found  in  agricultural  and  other 
nonindustrial  work.   In  Table  17  occupations  were  divided 
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Into  agricultural  and  nonagrlcultural  work;  It  was  concluded 
that  significant  reductions  had  occurred  throughout  the  region 
in  the  percent  of  the  labor  force  in  agriculture.   There  has 
been  a  concomitant  increase  of  the  population  in  "non- 
agricultural"  (essentially,  industrial)  occupations.   In  order 
to  investigate  the  nature  of  nonagrlcultural  work  in  the 

region,  several  Census  Bureau  occupational  and  industrial 

""■■■■•"■''■  ■   ■  I   4 

categories  have  been  selected  for  each  state  since  19^0. 

Specifically,  the  industrial  categories  are  (1)  contract  con- 
struction, (2)  manufacturing,  (3)  wholesale  and  retail  trade, 
and  (M)  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate.   The  occupational 
categories  are  (1)  professional,  technical  and  kindred,  (2) 
managers,  officials  and  proprietors  (except  farm),  and  (3) 
operatives  and  kindred.  Each  category  will  be  tabulated  and 
discussed  separately. 

Percent  of  the  labor  force  population  in  contract  con- 
struction, by  race. — There  have  been  slight  increases  in  the 
percent  of  the  labor  force  in  contract  construction  through- 
out the  region  since  19^0.   With  the  exception  of  nonwhites, 
Florida's  increase  has  not  been  as  great  as  that  for  the 
Southeast;  but  Florida  has  exceeded  the  national  percent 
increase,  and  in  terms  of  the  actual  percentages  in  construction. 


Data  prior  to  19^0  were  assembled  by  the  Census  using  cate- 
ories  that  are  essentially  not  comparable  to  later  years. 
The  baseline  for  these  indicators,  therefore,  is  19^0. 
Further,  1970  information  was  based  on  an  operationally 
defined  labor  force  of  16  years  of  age  and  older;  data  for 
19^0-1960  defined  the  labor  force  as  l4  years  of  age  and 
older. 
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the  state  has  maintained  the  highest  figures.   The  smallest 
relative  increases  in  contract  construction  workers  have 
taken  place  in  Virginia  (+1.9^)  and  the  largest  increases  are 
found  in  Mississippi  (+h.3%).      Nonwhites  have  generally  been 
entering  this  industrial  category  in  greater  proportions  thaii 
have  whites. 

Percent  of  the  labor  force  population  in  manufacturing, 
by  race. — In  19^0  the  Southeast  was  well  below  the  nation  in 
respect  to  the  percentage  of  the  labor  force  in  manufacturing; 
Florida's  percentage  was  only  half  that  of  the  nation.   By  1970 
the  region  had  slightly  surpassed  the  national  average  (27.0 
and  25.9  respectively),  but  Florida  continued  to  employ  a  much 
smaller  percentage  of  the  labor  force  in  manufacturing.   Both 
Florida  (2.1^)  and  the  nation  as  a  whole  (2.2^)  had  increased 
the  proportion  of  workers  in  this  category  by  a  similar  amount, 
while,  the  region's  increase  was  much  higher  at  10.0  percent'. 
In  other  words,  the  South  has  been  increasing  its  manufacturing 
force  at  such  a  rate  that  by  1970  it  had  come  to  resemble  the 
national  force  very  closely;  during  the  same  time  period 
Florida  has  trailed  the  region  and  nation  considerably  "in 
manufacturing.  Within  the  Southeast,  the  most  impressive 
increases  since  19^0  have  been  made  by  Mississippi  (l6.6^) 
and  Arkansas  (l6.2^);  the  smallest  increase  in  the  manufac- 
turing category  was  made  by  Virginia  and  Louisiana.   Once 
again,  gains  have  been  much  higher  for  nonwhites  than  whites. 

Percent  of  the  labor  force  population  in  wholesale  and 
retail  trade,  by  race. — The  state  of  Florida  has  maintained 
at  each  time  period  a  higher  percentage  of  its  total  labor 
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force  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade  than  either  the  region  or 
the  nation.   The  Southeast  had  the  lowest  percentage  in  this 
category  in  19^0,  but  due  to  a  percent  increase  twice  that 
of  the  nation  had  nearly  closed  the  gap  with  the  United  States 
by  1970.   Over  the  thirty-year  period,  the  percentage  of 
whites  in  trade  for  Florida  has  declined  slightly  (-0.35S), 
but  nonwhites  have  entered  these  occupations  more  and  more 
in  the  state  (8.1^  increase).   Nonwhite  gains  have  generally 
been  greater  in  the  Southeast  than  comparable  white  gains. 
While  the  percent  increase  in  every  state  has  been  greater 
than  that  of  Florida,  Mississippi  leads  the  way  with  a  total 
labor  force  addition  of  9.7  percent  in  wholesale  and  retail 
trade. 

Percent  of  the  labor  force  population  in  finance,  insurance, 
and  real  estate,  by  race. — The  industrial  category _including 
finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  occupations  serves  as  an 
indicator  of  the  change  from  heavy  primary  industry  into 
service  and  tertiary  industry.   In  19^0  Florida' s  labor  force 
in  this  category  was  nearly  identical  to  the. national,  percentages, 
and  twice  that  of  the  regional  average.   By  197Q  the  difference 
between  Florida  and  the  rest  of  the  Southeast  had  been  main- 
tained (6.0%  and  3.7%  respectively),  and  Florida  had  moved 
slightly  ahead  of  national,  percentages.   The  percent  increase 
for  Florida  (2.9)   exceeded  that  for  both  the  region  (2.2)  and 
nation  (1.7)  in  the  period  19^0-1970.   The  highest  intraregional 
increase  has  occurred  In  Georgia  (2.7%)  and  the  state  with  the 
least  total  percent  increase  is  West  Virginia  (1.3).   For  this 
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industrial  category,  nonwhite  gains  have  generally  been  less 
than  white  gains,  a  reversal  of  the  trend  observed  in  the 
other  selected  categories. 

Percent  of  the  labor  force  population  in  professional ^ 
technical  and  kindred  occupations,  by  race. — Turning  next  to 
occupational  categories,  data  have  been  assembled  for  three 
Census  classifications.   Table  30  presents  the  relevant  infor- 
mation for  professional,  technical  and  kindred  occupations. 
In  19^0  the  percentage  of  professionals  in  the  nation  was 
higher  than  that  for  both  Florida  and  the  Southeast,  although 
Florida  was  much  closer  to  the  national  figure  than  was  the 
region  as  a  whole.   By  1970  the  relationship  was  unchanged. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  total  percent  increase 
for  all  three  units  was  nearly  identical  (6.8,  6.9  and  6.9 
for  Florida,  the  South  and  the  United  States).   Virginia 
has  had  the  highest  proportional  gains  in  its  professional 
labor  force  since  19^0  (9.6^  increase)^  and  the  least  growth 
has  taken  place  in  neighboring  West  Virginia.   In  practically 
every  state,  whites  have  entered  this  category  at  a  faster 
rate  than  nonwhites. 

Percent  of  the  labor  force  popula:tion  in  managerial, 
official,  and  proprietary  occupations,  by  race. — Florida  leads 
both  the  region  and  the  nation  throughout  the  time  period 


5  ■  ■  ' 

Quite  possibly  the  spillover  of  professionals  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  into  Arlington  and  other  suburban  areas 
of  Virginia  has  been  .the  most  significant  factor  in  accounting 
for  this  particular  change  in  Virginia's  labor  force. 
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in  managerial,  official  and  proprietary  occupations,  with 
the  highest  percentage  of  its- labor  force  so  employed.   The 
Southeastern  average  (5.6)  was  considerably  lower  than  the 
national  average  (8.1)  in  19^0,  but  in  1970  the  gap  had  closed 
to  only  four  tenths  of  a  percent.   This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  percent  increase  for  the  nation  (and  Florida)  was 
negligible,  while  the  regional  increase  was  2.1  percent.   The 
Southeast  is  catching  up  with  the  United  States  in  this  area 
and  its  managerial  labor  force  closely  resembled  that  of  the 
nation  in  1970.   The  largest  increases  within  the  region  have 
occurred  in  Mississippi  (3.9/2)  and  the  smallest  gains  have 
been  made  in  Kentucky  (0.6%).      Nonwhites  have  generally  not 
had  the  increases  in  this  category  that  whites  have  had, 
although  the  difference  is  not  great.   The  widest  gap  is  in 
the  state  of  Florida,  where  white  managers  have  declined  by 
3  percent  and  nonwhites  have  increased  by  2  percent. 

Percent  of  the  labor  force  population  in  operative  and 
kindred  occupations,  by  race. — ^^At  the  beginning  of  the  time 
period  (19^0)  the  United  States  exceeded  the  Southeast,  which 
was  followed  by  Florida  in  the  proportion  of  the  labor  force 
employed  as  operative  and  kindred  workers.   By  1970  the  regional 
figures  exceeded  those  of  both  Florida  and  the  nation,  whose 
relationship  had  remained  unchanged  due  to  Identical  decreases 
of  -0.3  percent.   In  other  words,  as  the  South  has  industrial- 
ized, its  blue  collar  force  has  grown  rapidly.   It  is  important 
to  note  that  the  major  increase  has  been  for  nonwhites.   West 
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Virginia's  operative  force  has  declined  by  almost  9  percent, 
a  significant  figure  in  that  it  represents  the  only  Southern 
state  to  decline  in  this  category.   Its  rate  of  decline  has 
been  far  greater  than  that  of  Florida  or  the  nation.   At  the 
other  extreme,  Mississippi  (Ik. 8%)   and  Arkansas  (13.9^)  have 
had  the  greatest  relative  increase  in  operatives  and  kindred 
workers  in  the  region.   In  most  states,  changes  among  whites 
have  been  negative:   that  is,  a  smaller  proportion  of  the 
white  labor  force  were  operatives  in  1970  than  was  the  case 
in  1940.   This  decline  is  the  opposite  of  the  nonwhite  trend, 
where  increases  have  ranged  as  high  as  17.4  percent  (South 
Carolina)  and  15.4  percent  (Arkansas). 

Summary  and  Implications 
Industrial  and  economic  growth  has  been  measured  for  the 
Southeast  using  two  indicators:  retail  trade  and  occupational 
change.   Florida  had  the  only  gain  in  the  absolute  number'  of 
retail  establishments  between  1930-1967,  and  its  sales  have 
dramatically  outranked  the  -region  and  nation  in  recent  decades, 
The  South  has  lost  fewer  stores  than  the  nation  since  1930 
and  has  had  slightly  higher  gains  in  retail  sales.   Occupa- 
tional redistribution  has  occurred  throughout  the  region  since 
the  1940  baseline.   Looking  first  at  Census  industrial  cate- 
gories, Florida  has  had  higher  labor  force  percentages  In 
trsLde  and  finance-insurance  through  the  time  period;  however, 
the  state  has  not  matched  either  the  nation  or  the  region  in 
Its  construction  gains,  and  trails  the  region  in  manufacturing. 
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The  South  has  led  the  way  in  construction,  and  since  19^0 
has  either  reached  or  passed  national  figures  for  manufacturing 
and  trade.   The  region  consistently  falls  short  of  Florida 
and  the  United  States  in  the  finance-insurance  category. 

For  Census  occupational  classifications,  Florida  has 
had  more  in  the  managerial  category  than  either  the  region 
or  the  nation,  but  has  maintained  a  smaller  labor  force  per- 
centage in  professional  and  operative  occupations  than  the 
nation.   Florida  does  surpass  regional  totals  in  the  percentage 
of  professionals.   The  Southeast  has  had  fewer  professionals 
than  either  the  nation  or  Florida,  but  had  overtaken  the 
United  States  in  the  operative  and  managerial  categories  by 
1970. 

Turning  to  racial  changes,  whites  were  found  to  be 
entering  three  of  the  seven  occupational  categories  at  higher 
rates  than  nonwhites:  finance-insurance,  professional-technical, 
and  managerial-official.   Black  gains  have  exceeded  white 
increases  in  the  other  four  categories:   construction,  manu- 
facturing, trade  and  operative  work.   The  fact  that  black 
gains  are  in  essentially  blue-collar  occupations  and  white 
gains  in  white-collar  jobs  demonstrates  that  equality  in 
employment  has  not  yet  been  fully  achieved;  blacks  are  still 
in  the  lower  status  and  less-skilled  positions.   Progress  is 
being  made,  though,  and  Southern  workers  of  both  races  are 
moving  increasingly  into  skilled  and  semiskilled  occupations. 
Schriver  (1971)  stated  that  tremendous  social  changes  result 
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from  a  trend  like  this,  since  old  life  styles  begin  to  disappear 
when  income  and  leisure  time  increase.   The  relative  gains  of 
blacks  in  the.  last  thirty  years  are  quite  impressive—a  fact 
overlooked  by  many  of  those  who  are  caught  in  the  revolution 
of  rising  expectations. 

The  regional  occupational  and  economic  picture,  then, 
was  much  improved  in  1970.   Manufacturing  was  increasing, 
service  and  professional  jobs  were  claiming  increasing  pro- 
portions of  the  labor  force,  and  industry  was  advancing  from 
extractive  to  primary  levels  and  beyond.   However,  in  a  general 
sense  the  region  had  not  come  very  far  in  catching  up  with 
national  developments  in  these  areas.   As  Mc Kinney  and  Bourque 
observed, 

in  the  South's  move  toward  the  national  : 
norms,  it  is  obviously  confronted  with  a 
moving  target.   The  labor  force  of  the 
non-South  continues  to  differentiate  and 
to  reflect  qualitative  upgrading.   As  a      ,  ' 
result  the  South  continues  to  suffer  by 
comparison  although  it  has  made  impressive, 
absolute  gains.       (1971:^0^) 

These  authors  do  not  believe  the  situation  will  remain  static; 

the  South  is  passing  through  a  developmental  .phase  that  they 

feel  will  eventually  result  in  the  elimination  of  existing 

disparities.  > 

In  the  region's  efforts  to  improve  its  economic  and 

Industrial  situation,  Florida  stands  apart  in  many  ways  and 

resembles  the  national  situation  quite  closely.   This  is  not 

to  say  that  Florida  is  identical  to  national  averages  in  every 
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sense,  because  the  state's  economy  Is  much  less  dependent  on 
manufacturing  and  Its  labor  force  does  not  contain  the  same 
proportion  of  professionals  as  the  nation.   On  balance,  though, 
Florida  is  much  more  like  the  United  States  than  it  is  similar 
to  the  Southeast  for  most  economic  and  industrial  indicators. 
In  conclusion,  three  major  variables  have  been  investi- 
gated to  this  point — population,  urbanization  and  industriali- 
zation.  All  three  discussions  have  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion;  the  Southeast  is  becoming  like  Florida  and  the 
nation  fairly  quickly,  and  the  regional  system  is  becoming 
integrally  associated  with  the  national  system.  Migration  of 
blacks  from  the  region,  and  others  into  it,  increasingly  links 
the  South  with  other  parts  of  the  nation.   The  urbanization 
that  is  sweeping  the  South  is  establishing  a  new  life  style 
basically  indistinguishable  from  the  national  style.   Indus- 
trialization is  leading  to  growing  extraregional  economic 
and  social  ties.  These  powerful  forces  are  quickly  eroding 
whatever  remains  of  regional  distinctiveness,  although  real 
inequalities  can  still  be  found  in  terms  of  prosperity,  vitality 
and  the  quality  of  life.   The  remainder  of  this  research  will 
focus  on  these  and  related  variables. 


CHAPTER  VII 
EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTHEAST 

According  to  Kahl  (1959)  one  of  the  social  effects  of 
the  process  of  industrial  growth  and  urbanization  Is  an 
Improvement  In  the  quality  of  mass  education;  at  the  same 
time  public  education  becomes  more  widely  available  to  all 
sectors  of  a  society.   This  Is  a  narrow  definition  of  educa- 
tion, since  It  only  Incorporates  the  formalized  modes  of 
training  while  Ignoring  Informal  learning  and  primary 
socialization.   Nevertheless,  it  serves  as  a  useful  indicator 
of  the  operation  of  the  educational  institution,  and  can  be 
quantified  and  measured  much  more  easily  than  can  the  informal- 
level.   The  present  chapter  will  focus  on  formal  education  in 
the  Southeast,  and  Florida  since  1930  to  determine  the  nature 
and  direction  of  change  in  this  Important  social  institution. 

Southern  education  has  long  been  of  Interest  to  regional 
scholars.   When  Vance  (19^5)  studied  education  in  the  South- 
east he  observed  that  the  region  was  the  most  poorly  educated 
in  the  nation,  with  the  least  adequately  trained  teachers 
and  lowest  attendance  and  enrollment  figures  of  any  area  of 
the  United  States.   The  South  had  fewer  numbers  in  higher 
education  and  fewer  graduate  schools.  -  He  concluded  that  the 
major  regional  weakness  was  an  insufficient  amount  of  money 
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to  support  quality  education.   This  point  was  made  again 
several  years  later,  when  Dewey  (1962)  traced  the  root  of 
the  educational  problem  to  what  he  called  the  South' s  real 
problem,  widespread  poverty.   Cash  (19^1)  stated  that  the 
consequence  of  inadequate  expenditures  for  education  had 
led  to  a  "Southern  tragedy":   insufficient  regional  intel- 
lectual leadership.   Odum  (19^7)  believed  that  the  South' s 
low-quality  educational  system  was  an  indicator  of  national 
failure  in  balancing  America's  resources  and  opportunities. 

Qualitative  changes  have  been  occurring,  though; 
according  to  Odum, 

the  South,  when  it  really  got  stai7ted  in 
the  field  of  higher  education,  made  what 
was  in  many  ways  the  most  remarkable  record 
of  any  region  in  the  country.   (19^7:215) 

Thompson  (I966)  noted  steady  improvements  in  Southern  educa- 
tion since  19^0;  Mc Kinney  and  Bourque  (i971)  observed  that 
enrollment,  expenditures  and  median  educational  attainment 
were  rapidly  approaching  national  figures  in  1970.   The  same 
conclusion  for  school  expenditures  had  been  reached  earlier 
by  Griffin  (1956).   Nevertheless  regional  differences  are 
still  present  in  a  number  of  areas,  as  they  have  been  for 
many  decades.  The  importance  of  biracial  duplication  cannot 
be  ignored  in  this  Southern  deficit;  until  195^,  and  for 
several  years  thereafter,  there  were  two  school,  systems  with 
two  sets  of  teachers  and  resources  in  every  state.   Keeping 
up  with  national  norms  for  educational  expenditures  and 
overall  quality  was  virtually  impossible  because  of  the 
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financial  strains  of  biracial  public  education.   It  Is  only 
with  the  complete  elimination. of  institutional  duplication 
that  the  South  will  have  a  truly  "equal"  educational 
system  -  -  one  that  is  indistinguishable  from  that  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 

Educational  Attainment 

In  order  to  trace  the  changes  in  Southern  education  since 
1930,  three  dimensions  will  be  studied:   attainment,  quality 
and  utilization.   The  first  indicator  of  attainment  is  median 
school  years  completed;  data  are  presented  in  Table  33. 

Median  school  years  completed  by  the  population  twenty- 
five  years  and  older,  by  race. — Throughout  the  region  and 
nation  the  median  number  of  school  years  completed  has  been 
rising  steadily  since  19^0.    Florida  has  maintained  a  figure 
Identical  with  or  slightly  higher  than  national  medians; 
compared  to  the  Southeast,  Florida's  median  is  higher  than 
every  other  state  at  each  time  period.   Looking  at  individual 
rankings,  Florida's  median  is  highest  among  all  states  between 
19^0-1970  with  an  average  rank  of  1.0.   Virginia's  average 
rank  (3.1)  represents  the  only  state  close  to  Florida,  while 
at  the  other  extreme  South  Carolina  has  maintained  the  least- 
educated  population,  averaging  ll.l  in  rank  since  19^0. 

Data  in  Table  33  are  also  Incorporated  for  whites  and 
nonwhltes.   Without  exception  whites  have  attained  higher 
median  education  than  blacks.   As  late  as  1970  the  racial  gap 


The  Census  Bureau  did  not  collect  data  on  median  school 
years  completed  prior  to  the  19^0  decennial  census. 
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was  as  wide  as  4.6  years  in  Mississippi.   Nonwhites  in  both 
Florida  and  the  Southeast  are. relatively  disadvantaged  compared 
to  nonwhites  in  the  nation  as  a  whole;  national  medians  exceed 
those  for  the  states  of  the  region  at  every  time  period.   The 
difference  between  Florida  and  the  Southeastern  nonwhite  medians 
is  almost  indistinguishable.   For  whites,  Florida  medians  are 
higher  than  comparable  Southern  medians  and  consistently  higher 
than  national  medians.   In  other  words,  Florida  has  a  white  . 
population  better  educated  than  that  in  other  states  in  the 
region,  but  for  nonwhites  Florida  is  no  different  than  the 
rest  of  the  Southeast. 

Percent  of  the  population  twenty-five  years  and  older 
classified  as  illiterate. — The  second  indicator  for  the  attain- 
ment dimension  is  illiteracy.   The  Census  identifies  several 
illiteracy  differentials,  including  race  (nonwhites  higher 

than  whites),  age  (older  higher  than  younger),  and  sex  (males 

2 
higher  than  females).   Many  illiteracy  data  are  estimated, 

definitions  vary,  and  state  figures  were  difficult  to  obtain. 

In  spite  of  these  obstacles,  information  has  been  assembled 

for  the  Southeast  since  1930  (see  Table  3^). 

The  percentage  of  the  population  that  is  illiterate  has 

diminished  rapidly  since  193*0  for  all  states.   Florida's 

figures  have  been  lower  than  regional  figures  since  1930, 

but  the  gap  has  been  closing  because  Florida  has  nearly 


United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census: 
Current  Population  Reports,  Population  Characteristics, 
Series  P-20,  No.  217,  March  10,  1971,  "Illiteracy  in  the 
United  States:  November  I969." 
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3 
reached  what  the  Census  Bureau  called  the  "irreducible  minimum" 

of  illiteracy.  During  the  last  forty  years  Florida  has  caught 

up  with  the  nation,  meaning  that  in  1970  the  state  had  the 

same  proportion  of  illiterates  as  the  United  States.   The  South 

has  not  kept  pace  in  this  regard,  but  the  difference  between 

the  region  (2.2%)  and  the  nation  (1.6%)  in  1970  was  not  great. 

Individually  the  highest  percent  of  illiteracy  through  time 

belongs  to  Louisiana  and  South  Carolina,  with  average  ranks 

of  11.8  and  11.0  respectively.   Kentucky  and  West  Virginia's 

total  percentages  are  lowest  in  the.  region,  and  the  average 

rank  for  West  Virginia  (1.6)  even  exceeds  Florida's  rank  (2.4). 

When  illiteracy  data  are  analyzed  by  race,  some  striking 

disparities  surface.   Nonwhite  percentages  were  several  times 

higher  than  white  figures,  in  1930  for  every  state  as  well  as 

the  nation;  in  two  states,  Alabama  and  South  Carolina,  fully 

one  third  of  the  black  population  was  illiterate.   By  1970 

the  percentages  had  been  greatly  reduced  for  both  races  but 

the  racial  gap  is  still  present,  especially  in  Alabama  and 

South  Carolina,  with  identical  differences  of  4.7  percent. 

Nonwhites  simply  have  not  shared  in  the  educational  resources 

that  whites  have  had  in  the  region  or  the  nation,  and  Florida 

is  no  exception  in  this  case. 


•3 

United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census: 
Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-23,  No.  8,  February  12, 
1963,  "Estimates  of  Illiteracy,  by  States:  I96O." 
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Educational  Quality 

Measuring  the  quality  of. regional  education  adequately 
would  require  the  Inclusion  of  many  Indicators  such  as  the 
academic  preparation  of  teachers,  facilities  and  resources, 
nature  of  the  curriculum  and  so  on.   Unfortunately  for  a 
longitudinal  study  at  the  state  level,  relevant  data  for  these 
Indicators  are, not  available.   Quality  will  Instead  be  measured 
by  two  Indicators  for  which  adequate  Information  could  be 
obtained:   pupil-teacher  ratios  and  per  pupil  expenditures. 

Pupil-teacher  ratios. — It  can  be  assumed  that  high  pupil- 
teacher  ratios  are  undesirable  since  they  limit  the  nature 
and  extent  of  close  personal  Interaction  that  would  be  possible 
with  smaller  ratios.   Table  35  demonstrates  that  ratios  have 
been  declining  slightly  since  1930  in  every  state  except  West 
Virginia.   Florida's  figure  has  been  below  that  of  the  South- 
eastern average  at  each  Interval,  but  the  difference  is  quite 
small.   The  same  can  be  said  when  comparing  Florida  to  the 
United  States,  or  the  Southeast  to  the  nation:   the  variation 
is  not  great,  although  regional  ratios  ai'e  somewhat  higher 
than  national  ratios.   Florida  and  South  Carolina  have  had 
the  region's  lowest  average  ranks  (2.6  and  3.5)  and  conse- 
quently the  lowest  pupil-teacher  ratios.   North  Carolina  (10.7) 
and  Alabama  (9.0)  rank  as  the  states  with  highest  ratios 
over  time. 

Per  pupil  expenditures  for  primary/secondary  education. — ■ 
The  working  assumption  for  per  pupil  expenditures  is  that 
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higher  financial  outlay  is  desirable;  it  means,  at  the  very 
least,  more  adequate  financial  resources  with  which  formal 
education  can  operate.   Looking  first  at  expenditures  at 
the  primary  and  secondary  level  (Table  36),  massive  increases 
have  taken  place  in  every  state.   Florida's  expenditure,  per 
pupil  was  quite  similar  to  the  Southern  figure  in  1930  (51 
and  43  dollars  respectively),  but  by  1970  the  difference  had 
widened  to  over  l40  dollars  per  pupil,  reflecting  a  much 
better  financial  reservoir  and  better  opportunities  for 
quality  education  in  Florida.   Compared  to  the  nation,  Florida 
lags  somewhat,  but  in  no  case  are  the  differences  as  great  as 
those  between  the  South  and  the  nation.   In  1970  regional 
pupils  were  receiving  approximately  220  dollars  less  than  the 
national  average,  a  definite  resource  handicap.   Not  all 
states  are  equally  disadvantaged,  however;  Louisiana  and  the 
Virginias  have  had  relatively  high  expenditures  throughout 
the  last  40  years,  while  Arkansas  and  Mississippi  have  been 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  continuum.   The  widest  individual 
difference  in  1970,  when  comparing  the  Southern  states  to 
the  national  average,  belongs  to  Alabama,  whose  per  pupil 
expenditure  of  489  dollars  was  nearly  370  dollars  below  the 
national  figure.   Mississippi,  at  521  dollars  per  pupil,  was 
only  slightly  higher.   The  relatively  disadvantaged  situation 
of  school  children  iii  these  states  should  be  understood  in 
the  context  of  overall  statewide  poverty.   Alabama  and 
Mississippi  may  actually  spend  .a  larger  percentage  of  their 
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revenues  on  education  than  many  other  states  In  the  region, 
even  though  in  an  absolute  sense  fewer  dollars  per  pupil  are 
expended. 

Per  pupil  expenditures  for  higher  education. — Turning 
finally  to  per  pupil  expenditures  in  higher  education  (Table 
37),  the  picture  is  quite  different.   Florida  has  moved  from 
one  of  the  highest  expenditures  in  1930  (rank  2)  to  the 
bottom  of  the  region  in  1970'  (rank  12).   No  other- state  has 
changed  so  much  with  respect  to  relative  ranking.   Compared 
to  the  national  average,  Florida  has  moved  from  having  a 
higher  per  pupil  figure  in  1930  to  a  figure  some  350  dollars 
below  the  nation  in  1970.   The  South,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  kept  pace  with  the  United  States  throughout  the  study, 
period,  and  by  1970  had  an  average  expenditure  that  was 
nearly  identical  to  that  of  the  nation.   North  Carolina 
and  Virginia  lead  the  region  with  highest  expenditures 
consistently  (average  ranks  of  2.0  and  2. 6),. while  West 
Virginia's  students  in  higher  education  have  received  the  _, 
least  in  financial  resources  since  1930  (an  average  rank  of 
10.0).  _  Only  Florida's  expenditure  was  lower  in  1970.  . 

Utilization       ~     " "-  "  r  ~  ~  " 

The  final  dimension  of  Southern  education  is  utilization. 
Enrollment  and  attendance  records  provide  the  best  source  of 
information  for  this  indicator,  since  it  can  be  assumed  that 
the  higher  the  proportion  of  school-aged  children  actually 
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enrolled  and  attending,  the  better  utilized  are  a  state's 
educational  facilities.   Table  38  presents  that  data  for 
primary  and  secondary  schools  in  the  Southeast. 

Percent  of  the  population  aged  7-13  and  16-17  attending 
school. — Other  age  categories  were  included  in  the  source, 
but  it  was  felt  that  the  age  group  7-13  would  sufficiently 
cover  students  in  primary  schools  (grades  1-8)  and  those 
students  aged  I6  and  17  would  be  representative  of  the  high 
school  population  (grades  9-12).   Looking  first  at  the 
percentage  in  primary  schools,  attendance  has  been  improving 
throughout  the  region  since  1930.   For  most  of  the  four 
decades  the  Florida  and  Southeastern  percentages  have  been 
lower  than  national  figures,  indicating  a  slight  regional 
imbalance.   However,  the  differences  are  quite  small  at  each 
time  interval.   Percent  increases  have  been  similar  for  the 
state  of  Florida  (6.0)  and  the  region  (5-2),  but  slightly 
lower  for  the  nation  (4.0).   This  illustrates  a  diminishing 
difference  between  the  South  and  the  United  States,  which 
is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  national  figures  have 
approached  the  maximum  possible  (99.3^)  while  regional  figures 
have  not.   The  minor  attendance  drops  in  the  7-13  year  age 
group  since  1960  may  be  due  to  parental  hesitancy  in 
cooperating  with  desegregation  programs  throughout  the 
Southeast.   The  data  that  have  been  collected  do  not  permit 
a  satisfactory  test  of  this  speculation,  but  it  does  appear 
to  have  some  merit.   Many  Southern  families  withdrew  their 
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children  from  public  schools  during  the  1960's  as  an  alter- 
native to  sending  them  to  integrated  facilities. 

Turning  to  secondary  school  utilization  (age  group  16-17), 
much  greater  changes  have  taken  place  since  1930.  Prom 
attendance  proportions  of  around  50  percent  in  1930,  figures 
had  risen  into  the  80-90  percent  range  by  1970.   In  1930 
approximately  7  percentage  points  separated  the  South  from 
the  nation,  and  Florida's  percent  enrolled  was  some  2  points 
below  the  national  average.   Due  to  nearly  identical  increases 
over  the  subsequent  ^0  years  (31-^,  32.7  and  32.7  percent  for 
Florida,  the  South  and  the  United  States),  the  relative 
standing  was  unchanged  in  1970:   the  South  still  trailed 
Florida  and  the  nation.   While  every  state  has  experienced 
large  increases  in  the  percentage  of  youth  aged  16-17 
enrolled  in  school,  some  states  have  moved  ahead  more  rapidly 
than  others.   Percent  increases  have  been  greatest  for  Ge'orgia 
and  Virginia  (approximately  3B5?),  and  slightest  in  Arkansas 
(25. 25?). 

Percent  of  the  population  enrolled  in  higher  education. — 
The  last  indicator  of  utilization  is  the" least  satisfactory. 
The  percent  of  the  total  population  in  higher  education  was 
calculated  for  each  state  and  the  results  appear  in  Table  39 
below.   A  major  problem  with  this  indicator  is  that  percent- 
ages were  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  number  enrolled 
in  higher  education  in  each  state,  by  that  state's  popula- 
tion.  This  procedure  does  not  discriminate  between  resident 
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students  and  those  students  who  live  in  one  state  but  attend 
college  in  another  state.   The  latter  group  Is  included  In 
the  calculation  for  the  state  in  which  they  attend  college. 
The  number  of  students  so  classified  is  not  profound  for  any 
state,  and  out-of-state  students  probably  come  close  to 
balancing  each  other  out  in  the  long  run.   For  these  reasons 
the  percentages  are  computed  since  they  do.  have  comparative 
value,  bearing  in  mind  the  possible  difficulties  in. inter- 
pretation. 

The  percentage  of  the  population  enrolled  in  higher 
education  has  been  rising  slowly  for  Florida,  the  South  and 
the  nation.   National  figures  slightly  exceed  state  and 
regional  figures  at  each  time  period,  but  the  relative  standing 
of  the  three  units  has  remained  basically  unchanged  since  1930. 
The  percent  increase  column  in  Table  39  demonstrates  the 
similar  rates  of  growth.   Percent  increases  in  Florida  arid 
West  Virginia  have  been  greatest  for  the  region,  while  the 
least  change  has  taken  place  in  Arkansas,  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina.   It  should  be  noted  that  the  percent  increase 
could  be  a  function  of  the  number  of  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  as  well  as  their  reputation  and  attractiveness 
to  the  region's  population.   Generalizations'  are  difficult 
to  make  for  that  reason.   At  any  rate,  all  states  have 
contributed  increasing  numbers  to  higher  education,  and 
utilization  has  increased  concomitantly.  ' 
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Summary  and  Implications 

Three  dimensions  of  Southern  education  were  Investigated: 
attainment,  quality  and  utilization.   For  attainment,  median 
school  years  completed  have  been  rising  throughout  the  region 
and  Illiteracy  has  been  declining.   In  both  cases  white  trends 
have  been  more  pronounced  than  those  for  nonwhltes.   Florida 
has  been  more  similar  to  the  nation  than  the  region  since 
1930  for  these  two  Indicators.   Turning  to  quality,  pupil- 
teacher  ratios  have  declined  slightly  in  every  state  with 
little  difference  between  Florida,  regional  and  national 
ratios.   Per  pupil  expenditures  have  risen  in  the  region  and 
nation,  but  Florida  and  United  States  averages  are  much  higher 
than  Southeastern  averages  for  primary  and  secondary  students. 
In  higher  education  average  expenditures  are  lowest  in  Florida, 
while  regional  and  national  rates  are  uniformly  higher.   Finally, 
utilization  of  facilities  has  risen  in  primary,  secondary  and 
higher  education;  the  greatest  Increases  have  occurred  at  the 
secondary  level.   In  general,  the  nation  has  the  highest 
proportions  at  each  level,  followed  by  Florida  and  then  the 
Southeast.   This  relationship  has  not  varied  since  1930;      - 

Education  reflects  what'Odum  (19^7)  called  the  "human  :  - 
resources"  of  a  region.   A  well  educated  population  is  one 
that  has  developed  its  human  resources  fully.   In  I93O  there 
were  many  ways  in  which  the  South  was  greatly  "underdeveloped" 
in  this  sense,  because  It  lagged  considerably  behind  the  rest 
of  the  nation  on  the  education  indicators  discussed  earlier. 
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There  Is  no  doubt  that  recent  decades  have  seen  a  diminishing 

of  inequalities  in  education  and  a  lessening  of  regional 

differences.   At  the  same  time,  growing  educational  resources 

lead  to  qualitative  changes  in  a  region's  population  that 

profoundly  affect  its  value  and  attitudes.   Mc Kinney  and 

Bourque  described  the  outcome  for  the  South: 

As  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  Southern 
populace  attends  school  for  longer  periods 
of  time — approximating  national  norms — it  is 
in  effect  sharing  in  a  national  (in  many 
respects  international)  culture.  .  .  .By 
increasingly  sharing  in  that  sector  of  national 
culture,  the  region  is  inevitably  divorcing 
itself  from  those  values,  attitudes  and  folk- 
ways attached  to  the  status  and  outlook  of 
being  'uneducated.'     (1971:^07) 

In  one  more  way,  then,  the  South  is  losing  its  regional 
distinctiveness.   The  rising  numbers  of  educated  Southerners 
portend  widescale  social  changes  because  the  educational 
institution  is  an  important  element  of  community  and  regional 
change  (Nelson,  Ramsey  and  Verner,  i960).   The  free  exchange 
of  ideas,  coupled  with  a  growing  "knowledge  link"  between  the 
South  and  the  rest  of  the  nation,  spells  the  end  for  isolated 
attitudes  among  the  majority  of  Southerners. 

That  Florida  resembles  the  nation  more  closely  than  the 
South  is  by  this  time  no  great  surprise.   Its  population 
ranks  with  the  United  States  on  educational  dimensions  such 
as  illiteracy,  school  years  completed,  and  per  pupil  expendi- 
tures.  "Vitality"  .is  difficult  to  measure  in  the  educational 
institution,  but  high  expenditures  for  students  and  high 
attainment  levels  in  public  education  reflect  at  the  very 
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least  an  active  and  potentially  powerful  institution:   one 
that  functions  to  increase  the  technological  base  of  the  area 
and  broaden  the  skills  and  outlook  of  the  population.   In  this 
sense  an  expanding  and  active  educational  system  can  only  be 
an  asset  to  a  state,  region  or  nation;  as  the  South  continues 
to  approximate  national  norms,  it  too  can  share  more  fully 
in  the  benefits  that  have  been  described. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
SOUTHERN  HEALTH 

The  topic  of  Southern  health  has  not  often  been  consid- 
ered by  regional  scholars;  perhaps  some  feel  it  is  outside  the 
realm  of  sociological  inquiry.   Health  services,  however,  are 
integrally  related  to  such  broad  social  variables  as  popula- 
tion mortality  and  quality  of  group  life.   Further,  the  mental 
and  physical  states  of  the  population  reflect  an  area's  psycho- 
social environment  and  sociocultural  vitality.   This  point  is 
repeatedly  demonstrated  throughout  the  epidemiological  litera- 
ture (e.g.,  Srole  et_  al . ,  1962;    Langner  and  Michael,  1963; 
Dohrenwend  and  Dohrenwend,  1969).   For  this  reason  Southern 
health  merits  attention  in  the  present  study,  although  its 
coverage  in  these  pages  will  be  limited  to  a  few  selected 
indicators. 

Only  three  of  the  writers  reviewed  made  any  mention  of 
regional  health.   Vance  (19^5)  observed  that  the  South' s 
climate  was  not  conducive  to  good  physical  health,  noting 
high  death  rates  from  tuberculosis.   He  also  believed  that 
large  numbers  of  poor  nonwhites  in  the  region  contributed 
to  poor  overall  health.   Hospital  facilities  were  less  ade- 
quate for  the  South  than  for  the  nation  at  the  time  of  Vance's 
study.   Hoover  (1951)  made  reference  to  the  region's  health 
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problems  In  his  discussion  of  Southern  human  resources. 
Finally,  Dewey  (1962)  noted  that  one  effect  of  widespread 
poverty  in  the  South  was  insufficient  medical  care.   While 
other  social  scientists  have  doubtlessly  reviewed  health  in 
the  South,  these  few  examples  can  serve  to  illustrate  the 
point  that  regional  facilities  for  health  care  have  histori- 
cally been  below  national  facilities  in  both  quality  and 
quantity. 

Availability  of  Services 

The  first  dimension  of  health  to  be  considered  in  this 
research  is  the  availability  of  services.   A  state  or  region 
with  higher  per  capita  numbers  of  doctors,  dentists  and  hos- 
pital beds  will  have  the  resources  to  care  for  the  health 
needs  of  its  population  that  a  state  low  in  these  indicators 
will  not  have.   The  first  topic  for  consideration  is  the 
physician-surgeon  rate  for  each  state  in  the  Southeast  (see 
Table  ^0). 

Physician/surgeon  rates  per  100,000  population. — The 
number  of  physicians  per  100,000  population  decreased  in  most 
cases  between  1930-19^0  but  has  been  rising  ever  since.   Florida 
has  had  rates  at  each  time  period  that  were  well  above  regional 
rates;  but  until  1970,  the  state  did  not  have  as  many  doctors 
per  capita  as  the  national  average.   Figure  21  illustrates 
the  similarity  of  Florida  to  the  United  States  and  the  dis- 
crepancy between  those  rates  and  regional  rates. 
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PHYSICIAN-SURGEON  RATES  PER  100,000  POPULATION,  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  THE  SOUTHEAST  AND  FLORIDA,  1930-1969 

United  States  Department  of  Conmerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census: 
Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States:  1930,  Population, 
Volume  I,  Number  and  Distribution  of  Inhabitants,  Table  5, 
page  10;  Volume  IV,  Occupations  by  States,  I^ble  3,  page.  l4; 
l&ble  4  for  each  state;  Report  of  Sixteenth  Census  of 
Population:  1940,  Volume  I,  Number  of  Inhabitants,  T^ble  3, 
page  14;  Volume  III,  Occupations  by  States,  'feble  10  for 
each  state;  U.S.  Summary,  Ifeble  58,  page  75;  Sixteenth 
Census  of  the  United  States  Population:  1940,  The. Labor 
Force,  Volume  III,  Parts  2,3,4,5,  Table  11  for  each  part; 
Report  of  Seventeenth  Decennial  Census:  1950,  Population 
Census,  Volume  I,  I'Jumber  of  Inhabitants,  Table  b,  page  8; 
Volume  II,  Characteristics  of  the  Population,  Parts  2,4, 
10,11,17,18,24,33,40,42,46,48,  -feble  74  for  each  part; 
United  States  Census  of  Population:  1950,  Special  Report 
P-E  No.  IB,  Occupational  Characteristics,  Table  1,  pages 
15-22;  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States:  1962, 
l&ble  84,  page  74;  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States:  1964,  I&ble  80,  page  69;  Statistical  Abstract  of 
the  United  States:  1971,  /fable  95,  page  67. 

United  States  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 
Public  Health  Service,  Annual  Report,  Health  Resotirces 
Statistics,  I969. 
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Returning  to  Table  40,  Florida  has  ranked  as  the  state 
with  the  highest  number  of  physicians  per  capita  since  1930 
(average  rank  =1.2).   Tennessee,  with  a  mean  rank  of  3.2, 
is  the  closest  state  in  the  region  to  Florida.   At  the  other 
extreme  three  states— Alabama,  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina- 
have  the  highest  average  ranks  and  thus  the  fewest  doctors 
per  capita  of  any  state  in  the  Southeast.   Florida's  1970 
rate  was  greater  by  more  than  40  doctors  than  any  other  state, 
and  Mississippi's  rate  (78)  is  over  90  doctors  below  that  for 
Florida.   In  summary,  the  non-Florida  Southeast  has  a  markedly 
smaller  supply  of  physicians  than  Florida  has,  and  is  equally 
disadvantaged  in  comparison  to  the  United  States. 

Dentist  rates  per  100,000  population. — Florida  has  led 
the  Southeast  since  1930  with  the  highest  dentist  rates  in 
the  region.   Non-Florida  rates  have  changed  from  28.9  (1930) 
to  30  (1969),  an  increase  of  only  1.1  dentists  per  100,000 
population  in  39  years.   Florida's  rates  have  actually 
decreased  since  1930,  but  not  as  greatly  as  the  national 
figure  (57.9  in  1930  to  47  in  1969).   Dentist  rates  have 
fluctuated  during  the  last  four  decades,  ;and  national  declines 
since  i960  brought  the  nation  down  to  match  Florida  rates 
in  1969.   The  relationship  between  Florida,  the  South  and 
the  nation  has  remained  essentially  unchanged,  however; 
the  region  has  fewer  dentists  than  either  Florida  or  the 
the  United  States.   Individually,  Louisiana  and  West  Virginia 
have  maintained  lowest  average  rankings  in  the  region 
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(excluding  Florida)  and  ranks  for  Mississippi  and  South 
Carolina  reflect  the  lowest  dentist  rates  consistently 
since  1930  in  those  states. 

The  last  indicator  of  the  availability  of  health 
services  is  the  number  of  hospital  beds.   Relevant  data 
are  tabulated  in  Table  42  below. 

Hospital  beds  per  1,000  population.- — The  number  of 
hospital  beds  per  1,000  population  peaked  in  1950-1960 
throughout , the  region  after  steady  increases  prior  to  that 
decade.   Florida  has  slipped  from  a  position  slightly  higher 
than  the  regional  average  (1930)  to  one  of  fewer  beds  in 
1970.   The  United  States  has  maintained  the  highest  rates 
at  each  time  interval,  indicating  a  regional  imbalance  in 
the  South.   However,  by  1970  the  difference  between  the 
three  rates  (Florida,  the  Southeast  and  the  nation)  was 
much  smaller  than  it  had  been  in  1930.  Virginia  has  had  the 
most,  beds  per  1,000  population  throughout  the  study  period, 
with  an  average  rank  of  1.4  and  a  1970  rate  above  the  nation- 
al average  (Tennessee  and  West  Virginia  also  rated  higher  than 
the  United  States  in  1970).   Alabama  and  Mississippi  have  had 
the  lowest  bed  rates  overall,  but  in  both  cases  the  decade 
1960-1970  was  one  of  rapid  relative  gains:   Alabama  moved  from 
10th  to  a  tie  for  2nd  place  in  the  region,  while  Mississippi 
moved  from  11th  to  5th  position  in  the  same  time  period. 
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Quality  of  Services 

The  availability  of  doctors,  dentists  and  hospital  beds 
does  not  Insure  that  the  population  of  an  area  will  have  a 
sufficiently  adequate  quality  of  health  care.   Many  more 
variables  are  Involved,  Including  financial  backing  for 
research  and  development,  training  and  proficiency  of  the 
medical  personnel  Involved,  and  satisfactory  coverage  that 
Includes  all  sectors  of  the  population  equally.   Once  again 
these  variables  are  essentially  not  amenable  to  long  range 
descriptive  analysis  at  the  state  level.   Mortality  data, 
however,  do  In  a  sense  reflect  the  quality  of  medical  services 
(and  indirectly  their  availability  as  well).   If  a  state  or 
region  has  declining  maternal,  fetal  and  Infant  death  rates, 
it  can  be  assumed  that  the  quality  of  health  care  is  improving. 
These  indicators  will  be  tabulated  in  the  following  paiges 
to  determine  if  such  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  South, 
and  whether  the  South  is  keeping  pace,  with  the  nation  in 
this  dimension  of  health. 

Maternal  mortality  rates  per  10,000  live  births. — 
Throughout  the  United  States  maternal  mortality  has  dropped 
steeply  since  1930,  with  a  stabilizing  of  this  trend  after 
1950  as  the  rates  approached  zero.   Florida  had  one  of  the 
highest  rates  of  all  states  in  the  Southeast  in  I93O,  which 
was  well  above  the  regional  and  national  average.   By  1967, 
however,  Florida's  maternal  mortality  rate  was  very  similar 
to  both  the  South  and  the  United  States,  since  the  range 
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between  the  three  values  was  reduced  from  35  deaths  per 
10,000  live  births  (102-6?)  in  1930  to  1.1  deaths  (4.1-3.0) 
by  1970.   The  Southeast  excluding  Florida  has  had  maternal 
mortality  rates  above  the  national  averages  as  well,  but 
before  1950  the  difference  was  smaller  than  that  between  the 
state  of  Florida  and  the  United  States.   Individually,  the 
lowest  average  ranks  throughout  the  time  period  belong  to 
West  Virginia  (1.4)  and  Kentucky  (2.0).   Rankings  in  these 
states  are  most  likely  a  reflection  of  small  nonwhite  popu- 
lations rather  than  qualitatively  better  health  care  systems. 
The  greatest  mortality  over  time  has  been  the  fate  of 
Mississippi,  South  Carolina  and  Alabama,  with  average  ranks 
of  10.8,  10.6  and  9-6  respectively. 

Maternal  mortality  data  by  race  could  only  be  obtained 
for  the  last  two  time  periods  (1958-1960  and  1965-1967);  White 
mortality  has  been  far  below  that  for  nonwhites  since  I960 
(and  presumably  even  more  so  prior  to  that  date,  on  the  basis 
of  national  rates  and  other  variables  that  have  been  pre- 
viously discussed.)  The  highest  white  rate  for  either  - 
measurement  year  was  Alabama ' s  4 . 2 ;  yet  in  only  one  case 
(Kentucky)  is  any  nonwhite  rate  lower  than  that  figure."  In 


National  rates  have  been  assembled  by  the. Census  for  1930-34, 
1940  and  1950.   For  1930-34  the  total  maternal  mortality  rate 
was  63.6,  and  by  race,  the  white  rate  was  57.5  while  the 
nonwhite  rate  was  IO8.I.   Data  for  1940  were:   white,  32.0; 
nonwhite,  77.4.   For  1950  the  rates  were  as  follows:   white, 
6.1;  nonwhite,  22.2.   (Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States: 
1967,  Volume  II  —  Mortality,  Part  A,  Table  1-16,  page  1-41.) 
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most  states  (Including  Florida  and  the  national  average), 
nonwhite  rates  continue  to  be  much  higher  than  white  rates, 
indicating  a  racial  imbalance  that  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
American  South.   Individually  the  hlgheist  nonwhite  maternal, 
death  rates  have  occurred  in  Alabama,  Arkansas  and  Missis- 
sippi, which  reflects  the  lowest  availability,  quality  and 
probably  utilization  in  the  entire  region. 

Petal  death  ratios  per  1,000  live  births. — Turning  next 
to  fetal  mortality  (Table  44),  the  trend  has  been  very 
similar  to  maternal  mortality.   That  is,  ratios  throughout 
the  nation  have  dropped  sharply  since  1930,  but  levelled  off 
in  the  decades  after  1950.   The  disparity  between  Florida, 
the  South  and  the  United  States  was  considerably  greater 
in  1930.  than  it  was  by  1968;  Figure  22  demonstrates  the 
diminishing  difference  graphically. 

Florida's  rate  was  considerably  higher  than  both  the 
regional  and  national  rate  in  1930,  but  by  1968  the  state  • 
had  lower  fetal  mortality  rates  than  either  the  South  or  the 
United  States.   In  terms  of  relative  ranks,  Florida  had  moved 
from  11th  in  1930  to  a  tie  for  2nd  in  I968.   The  Southeast 
as  a  whole  has  retained  higher  fetal  mortality  rates  than 
the  nation  at  each  time  period.   Within  the  region,  Alabama, 
Mississippi  and  South  Carolina  have  had  the  highest  average 


This  point  will  be  clarified  in  the  discussion  at  the  end 
of  Chapter  VIII. 
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FIGURE  22 >  FETAL  DEATHS  PER  1,000  LIVE  BIRTHS,  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
THE  SOUTHEAST  AND  FDDRIDA,  1930-1968 

Source:    United  States  Department  of  Coranerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census: 
Birth.  Stillbirth,  and  Infant,  Mortality. Statistics  For  the 
Birth. Registration  Area  of  the  United  States:  1930,  Table  T, 
page  21;  Table  I,  pages  49-56;  T&ble  X,  pages  22-24;  Vital 
Statistics  of  the  United. States:  .1940,  Part  1,  T&ble  VIII,- 
page  25;  I&ble  XIII,  pages  36-43. 

United  States  Department  of  Health,  Biucation,  and  Welfare: 
Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States:  1950,  Volume  I, 
.   .  Public  Health  Service,  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics, 
Table  7.04,  page  13 8;  Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States: 
I960,  Volume  II  -  Section  4,  "Fetal  Mortality",  Public  Health 
Service,  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics,  'feble  4-G, 
page  11;  Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States:  1968, 
Volume  II  -  Mortality,  Part  B,  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration,  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics, 
I^ble  7-2,  pages  7-59  to  7-75. 
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ranks,  reflecting  the  highest  death  rates  In  the  region. 
Kentucky's  average  rank  (1.8)  Is  the  lowest  in  the  Southeast. 

When  the  fetal  mortality  data  are  analyzed  by  race, 
inequalities  surface  once  again.   The  difference  between  white 
and  nonwhite  rates  has  been  as  high  as  nearly  80  deaths  per 
1,000  births  (Florida,  1930).   In  no  instance  has  the  non- 
white  rate  been  as  low  as  that  for  whites,  although  in  West 
Virginia  (I968)  the  difference  was  a  relatively  small  7.8 
deaths  (23.3-15.5)-   Florida  and  the  nation  have,  like  the 
region,  exhibited  large  racial  discrepancies,  illustrating 
wide  inequities  between  whites  and  nonwhites  in  health-care 
quality  and  availability  throughout  the  United  States. 

Infant  mortality  rates  per  1,000  live  births. — The  final 
health  quality  indicator  is  infant  mortality.   Data  have  been 
assembled  for  each  state  in  the  region  and  are  presented  in 
Table  k5-      Sharp  declines  similar  to  those  for  maternal  and 
fetal  deaths  have  occurred  throughout  the  nation  since  1930. 
Florida  had  infant  death  rates  in  1930  that  were  lower  than 
the  nation  and  the  region,  but  in  I968  United  States  figures 
were  slightly  lower  than  those  for  Florida.   The  distance 
separating  the  three  figures  has  diminished  somewhat  during 
the  four  decades,  going  from  9.8  infant  deaths  per  1,000 
live  births  in  1930  (7^.0-64.2)  to  3-7  infant  deaths  in  1968 
(25.5-21.8).   The  South  has  maintained  slightly  higher  infant 
death  rates  as  a  region  than  has  Florida  or  the  nation  at 
each  time  period.   Arkansas  and  Kentucky  have  the  lowest 
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average  ranks  of  any  Southern  state  Including  Florida  (1.7 
and  3'2   respectively),  while  Alabama  (9.0)  and  South  Carolina 
(11.6)  have  the  highest  ranks  and  consequently  the  highest 
infant  death  rates  over  time. 

Information  on  infant  mortality  has  been  broken  down  by 
race  in  Table  ^5,  and  again  the  general  trend  has  been  for 
nonwhite  death  rates  to  be  much  higher  than  those  for  whites. 
By  1968  the  difference  between  rates  for  Florida,  the  South 
and  the  nation,  by  race,  was  quite  small.   Blacks  and  other 
nonwhites  continue  to  be  disadvantaged  with  respect  to  the 
health  care  of  infants  in  their  first  year  of  life,  throughout 
the  nation.  While  mortality  rates  for  both  races  have  dropped 
significantly,  the  absolute  gains  are  offset  by  the  relative 
racial  disparities  that  still  exist. 

Mental  Health  and  Illness   . 

The  topic  of  mental  health  rightfully  belongs  in  a 
chapter  on  Southern  physical  health  since  the  two  phenomena 
are  so  closely  related.   Mental  health  is  so  broad  that 
adequate  coverage  would  amount  to  a  separate  volume;  in  this 
research,  one  basic  indicator  (patients  in  mental  hospitals) 
will  be  presented  instead,  with  the  realization  that  solid 
conclusions  and  generalizations  about  mental'  health  in  the 
region  cannot  be  made  on  the  basis  of  this  indicator  alone. 
A  massive  study  of  regional  mental  and  physical  health  is 
currently  being  conducted  by  Schwab  and  Warheit,-^  and  their 


^  Schwab,  John,  Warheit,  George  et  al.   NIMH  Grant  #MH-15900, 
Department  of  Psychiatry,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville, 
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research  findings  should  be  consulted  for  a  more  complete 
discussion  of  Southern  health  and  illness.   Table  ^6  presents 
data  on  patients  in  mental  hospitals  for  the  Southeast. 

Patients  in  mental  hospitals  per  10,000  population. — 
Throughout  the  region  mental  patient  rates  peaked  in  1939> 
and  have  declined  since  that  date  to  figures  at  or  below 
1929  rates.   Since  1939  Florida  has  had  lower  rates  than 
either  the  South  or  the  nation.   The  region  (iii  comparison 
to  the  United  States)  had  maintained  lower  mental  patient 
rates  until  1970,  at  which  time  the  two  figures  merged. 
Within  the  region,  Tennessee  has  had  the  lowest  rates  of  any 
state  (average  rank  =  3.2),  while  Virginia  (11.4)  and  Georgia 
(10.0)  have  had  the  highest  mental  patient  rates  since  1929. 
West  Virginia  has  fallen  from  2nd  in  1929  to  the  bottom  rank 
in  the  region  in  1970;  in  other  words,  the  highest  rate  of 
mental  patients  was  in  West  Virginia  at  the  start  of  this 
decade.   These  rates  must  be  Interpreted  cautiously,  since 
they  reflect  among  other  things  a  state's  existing  mental 
health  facilities  as  well  as  varying  illness  definitions 
and  admission  practices  from  state  to  state  and  time  to  time. 


The  declining  number  of  mental  patients  is  largely  attri- 
butable to  innovations  in  therapy  and  the  community  health 
movement  which  began  in  the  1950' s.   For  a  discussion  of 
these  and  other  trends,  see  Dynes  et^  al . ,  (1964). 

5   ■ 

The  fact  that  Southern  states  had  fewer  mental  patients 

than  the  non-South  was  noted  by  Vance  in  1945. 
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Summary  and  Implications 

Southern  regional  health  has  been  analyzed  by  studying 
Indicators  of  the  availability  and  quality  of  health  services, 
as  well  as  data  on  mental  hospital  patients  In  each  state. 
The  state  of  Florida  has  had  more  doctors  and  dentists  per 
capita  than  the  nation  or  the  South;  overall,  the  region  has 
trailed  national  rates  since  1930.   There  are  only  slight 
differences  in  hospital  beds  per  capita,  although  Florida's 
rates  are  lower  than  those  for  the  Southeast  or  the  nation. 
Turning  to  mortality,  maternal,  fetal  and  Infant  death  rates 
have  declined  rapidly  throughout  the  region  and  nation  in  the 
last  ^0  years;  in  1930  Florida  had  the  highest  maternal  and 
fetal  mortality  rates,  followed  by  the  Southeast  and  then 
the  United  States.   By  1970  the  differences  for  these  two 
indicators  and  Infant  mortality  as  well  had  diminished  consid- 
erably.  Controlling  for  race,  however,  revealed  wide 
discrepancies  In  Florida,  the  South  and  the  nation  between 
white  and  nonwhlte  mortality  rates.   In  every  case  nonwhlte 
death  rates  have  been  considerably  higher  than  those  for 
whites,  in  spite  of  absolute  declines  in  death  rates  for  both 
races.   Finally,  mental  hospital  patient  rates  were  found  to 
be  highest  in  the  nation  as  a  whole  and  lowest  for  the  state 
of  Florida,  with  the  Southeastern  rate  in  between. 

The  preceding  pages  are  not  meant  to  be  a  definitive 
description  of  Southern  physical  and  mental  health.  Only 
selected  health  indicators  have  been  utilized,  and  Important 
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variables  such  as  the  epidemiology  of  disease,  causes  of  death, 
and  types  of  mental  illness  have  not  been  investigated.  Never- 
theless, several  implications  can, be  made  about  regional  health 
on  the  basis  of  the  data  that  have  been  presented. 

For  the  availability  dimension,  there  is  of  course , no 
simple  correlation  between  the  number  of  physicians  and 
dentists,  and  the  quality  of  regional  health.   Yet  where  the 
available  pool  of  medical  personnel  is  not  distributed  evenly 
(a  fact  which  was  demonstrated  earlier),  those  states  with 
fewer  doctors  will  simply  not  have  the  capabilities  for 
reaching,  diagnosing  and  improving  the  overall  health  of  the 
population  that  would  be  possible  with  greater  numbers  of 
medical  experts.   Even  in  states  with  ample  physician  and 
dentist  reservoirs,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  all  groups  and 
subcultures  in  the  population  have  equal  access  to  their 
services.   The  very  fact  that  the  available  physicians  and 
dentists  are  more  likely  to  be  found  in  prosperous,  urban 
and  mainly  white  states  such  as  Florida  and  Virginia,  rather 
than  in  relatively  disadvantaged  rural  states  with  large 
concentrations  of  poor  blacks  (such  as  Alabama,  Mississippi 
and  South  Carolina),  accents  the  statement  often  made  that 
being  poor,  black,  and  rural  makes  adequate  medical  care 
problematic  at  best  and  at  worst  almost  impossible  to  obtain. 

The  mortality  indicators  used  to  describe  the  quality 
of  health  services  all  demonstrated  a  second  important  point. 
The  Southeast  has  kept  pace  with,  and  shared  equally  in. 
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medical  developments  since  1930;  this  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  national  and  regional  declines  in  maternal,  fetal 
and  infant  deaths  have  been  almost  identical  in  the  past 
forty  years.   However,  the  initial  gap  between  the  Southeast 
and  the  United  States  has  not  yet  been  closed  for  these 
indicators.   In  other  words,  absolute  declines  have  not  meant 
relative  progress  for  the  region.   This  parallels  what 
McKinney  and  Bourque  (1971)  referred  to  as  the  national 
"moving  target"  with  respect  to  industrial  development  in 
Chapter  VI.    In  spite  of  long  regional  strides  toward  quality 
health  care,  it  is  still  a  liability,  in  terms  of  health, 
to  live  in  the  South.   The  relationship  remains  as  it  was 
forty  years  ago:   Southern  mortality  rates  associated  with 
childbirth  and  infancy  are  the  highest  in  the  nation. 

There  is  an  important  reason  why  this  may  not  be  due  to 
inadequate  regional  facilities.   Horton  (1965)  pointed  out 
that  lower  class  definitions  of  the  need  to  utilize  avail-' 
able  health  services  are  different  than  middle  class 
perceptions.   The  usual  treatment  among  the  poor  is  either 
no  treatment,  or  self-medication.   In  other  words,  there 
might  be  a  cultural  reason  for  differential  mortality, 
independent  of  the  existence  of  health  care  facilities.   As 
Mechanic  (1968)  and  others  have  made  clear,  health  and  disease 
are  shaped  by  the  social  context  in  which  they  occur.   The 
attitudes  and  values  of  the  Southern  population  with  respect 
to  medical  care  and  the  utilization  of  existing  facilities 
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certainly  merit  further  consideration  by  sociologists. 
Perhaps  as  regional  values  come  to  approximate  the  nation's 
more  closely,  these  health  and  mortality  differentials  will 
begin  to  disappear. 

The  health  indicators  for  the  state  of  Florida  reflect 
generally  high  quality  and  availability  of  services.   However, 
the  state's  low  ranking  with  respect  to  hospital  beds  in  1970 
is  somewhat  surprising  in  light  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
more  elderly  persons  in  Florida  than  elsewhere  in  the  region. 
This  seems  to  suggest  failure  to  adequately  provide  for  a 
basic  health  need  of  the  state's  population.   Florida's 
relatively  poor  standing  in  the  region  must  be  considered 
as  a  health  liability,  in  spite  of  high  physician  and  dentist 
rates  in  the  state. 

Finally,  the  fact  that  regional  mental  hospital  patient' 
rates  are  lower  than  those  for  the  nation  has  important  rami- 
fications. Medical  sociologists  have  observed  repeatedly 
that  some  of  the  basic  correlates  of  mental  health  are  rural 
residence  or  background,  low  educational  attainment,  lower- 
class  and  nonwhite  status,  and  residential  stability.   It  is 
not  surprising,  then,  that  the  South  would  have  fewer  mental 
hospital  patients:   the  region  has  a  large  rural,  poorly 
educated,  nonwhite  population.   The  fact  that  within  the  region 
the  highest  mental  patient  rates  are  found  in  relatively 
prosperous  urban  states  like  Virginia,  Georgia  and  Florida 
further  support  this  generalization.   However,  one  powerful 
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factor  is  gradually  offsetting  the  historically  good  mental 
health  situation  in  the  Southeast.   In  fact,  it  has  been  the 
basic  theme  of  this  entire  research:   the  South, is  changing 
very  rapidly,  and  regional  cultural  disintegration  is  steadily 
taking  place.   Mental  and  physical  illnesses  are  often  forms 
of  coping  behavior  in  the  face  of  rapid  environmental  and 
cultural  change  (Mechanic,  1968;  Dohrenwend  and  Dohrenwend, 
1969).   The  stresses  occasioned  by  such  widespread  and 
fundamental  alterations  as  those  being  experienced  in  the 
Southern  social  structure  can  quickly  add  up  and  begin  to 
change  the  regional  mental  health  picture.   Physical  illness 
may  also  increase  sharply  in  coming  decades  as  the  Southern 
population  strains  to  adjust  to  a  new  sociocultural  setting. 
To  further  analyze  the  effects  of  these  widespread  changes 
on  the  regional  culture,  our  attention  now  turns  to  social 
well  being  and  institutional  strength  in  Florida  and  the 
Southeast. 


To  say  that  mental  health  among  the  rural,  the  poor  and 
nonwhites  is  "good"  is  a  reflection  only  of  those  cases 
that  are  reported,  recorded  and  hospitalized.   There  is 
reason  to  suspect  that  major  mental  health  problems  are 
present  throughout  the  Southeast;  because  of  inadequate 
diagnoses,  lack  of  facilities  for  treatment  and  so  forth, 
many  cases  are  simply  unknown  to  medical  and  official 
authorities.   Further,  as  Dohrenwend  and  Dohrenwend  (I969) 
observed,  mental  illness  rates  vary  with  the  availability 
of  facilities  and  public  attitudes  toward  them. 


CHAPTER  IX 
REGIONAL  WELL  BEING  AND  SOCIAL  DISINTEGRATION 

The  major  variables  considered  to  this  point  have  been 
conceptualized  In  such  a  way  that  quantification  has  been  a 
relatively  simple  task.   In  this  chapter  two  subjective  and 
more  complicated  dimensions  will  be  Investigated:   social 
well  being  and  social  disintegration.   Some  would  argue  that 
any  treatment  of  these  phenomena  would  be  relatlvlstlc  and 
unreliable.   There  is,  nevertheless,  considerable  sociological 
precedent  for  analyzing  these  elements  of  social  life,  as 
evidenced  by  theory  and  research  in  such  areas  as  anomie, 
deviant  behavior  and  social  pathology. 

The  relationship  between  social  and  mental  disorgani- 
zation has  received  much  attention  since  the  pioneering  work 
of  Paris  and  Dunham  (1939),  and  many  indicators  of  social 
breakdown  have  been  utilized  in  these  studies.   A  well  known 
index  of  social  disintegration  was  developed  by  Lelghton  (1959) 
in  his  study  of  psychiatric  disorder  in  a  rural  county  in 
Nova  Scotia.   While  the  index  was  originally  used  for  commu-» 
nltles  and  individuals,  its  applicability  at  the  regional 
level  is  equally  sound.   The  indicators  of  community  breakdown 
used  by  Lelghton  Included  high  crime  rates,  weak  power  and 
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friendship  structures,  widespread  111  health,  rapid  social 
change,  extensive  poverty  and  outmigration.   His  conclusion 
was  that  areas  exhibiting  these  and  other  characteristics 
would  have  high  numbers  of  people  with  impairing  psychiatric 
symptoms.   Other  social  scientists,  in  their  study  of  social 
disintegration  and  mental  illness,  have  used  indicators  such 
as  social  isolation  (Paris  and  Dunham,  1939);  attributes  of 
urban  living  (Srole  et  al . ,  1962);  rapid  sociocultural  change 
(Mechanic,  1968;  Dohrenwend  and  Dohrenwend,  1969);  poor  health, 
broken  homes,  economic  deprivation  and  mobility  (Langner  and 
Michael,  1963). 

For  this  research,  several  of  these  commonly  used  measures 
of  social  well  being  and  disintegration  have  been  incorporated. 
Specifically,  the  construct  is  divided  into  two  parts:   the 
quality  of  life,  including  data  on  migration,  poverty,  housing 
and  welfare,  and  institutional  strength,  measured  by  unem- 
ployment, divorce,  illegitimacy,  crime  and  suicide. 

Quality  of  Life 

Leighton  (1959)  stated  that  rapid  outmigration  from  an 
area  was  indicative  of  social  disintegration.  From  a  push- 
pull  interpretation,  this  would  imply  an  excess  of  negative 
regional  factors  combined  with  a  number  of  positive  extra- 
regional  factors  that  induce  Southerners  to  move  into  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Data  for  net  migration  have  been 
tabulated  below  (see  Table  47). 
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Net  migration  In  percent. — Naturally,  for  each  state  in 
the  region  a  portion  of  the  migration  that  has  taken  place 
has  been  interstate  movement  within  the  region.   It  is  not 
possible  to  determine  from  Table  Hj   how  much  of  the  net  migra- 
tion is  actually  due  to  persons  leaving  the  Southeast.   It  is 
assumed  that  the  majority  of  each  migratory  percentage  does 
reflect  movement  from  the  region;  in  an  earlier  chapter  it 
was  observed  that  large  numbers  of  Southerners  had  moved  into 
Northern  and  Midwestern  industrial  centers  between  1930-1970. 

The  most  general  observation  from  Table  47  is  that  the 
non-Florida  states  of  the  region  have  been  losing  population 
through  net  migration  since  19^0.   Only  Virginia  has  had 
steady  (but  slight)  increases  in  the  last  three  decades;  the 
only  other  population  increase  through  migration  was  Georgia 
in  1970  (+1.3^)-   Florida's  net  migration  figures  far  exceed 
those  for  both  the  United  States  and  the  Southeast  at  each 
time  period.   The  largest  increase' for  Florida  occurred 
between  1950-1960  (+5S.3%)'      The  states  with  highest  net 
losses  (and  highest  average  ranks)  are  Mississippi,  Arkansas 
and  West  Virginia,  with  respective  average  ranks  of  10. 7>  10.2 
and  10.0.   It  should  be  noted  that  with  the  exception  of 
Louisiana,  losses  to  migration  were  less  in  1960-1970  than 
they  had  been  in  the  two  previous  decades.   Apparently 
regional  outmigration  is  beginning  to  slow  somewhat ,  although 
Mississippi  and  West  Virginia  have  continued  to  experience 
relatively  large  migration  losses  since  I960. 
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Personal  per  capita  Income. — ^The  second  Indicator  of  the 
quality  of  life  Is  per  capita  Income,  which  determines  to  a 
great  extent  the  nature  of  consumptive  behavior  In  a  popu- 
lation.  Higher  Income  per  capita  reflects  a  relative  advantage 
In  the  sense  that  more  adequate  housing,  food,  and  health 
care  can  be  obtained.   Relevant  data  have  been  assembled  In 
Table  48.   Throughout  the  region  Incomes  have  been  rising 
steadily  since  19^0,  due  In  part  to  Inflation;  nonetheless, 
both  relative  and  absolute  gains  can  be  seen  In  most  of  the 
Southeastern  states.   In  the  forty  years  since  1929,  the 
relationship  of  Florida,  the  Southeast  and  the  United  States 
has  remained  unchanged.   The  highest  average  per  capita  incomes 
have  been  In  the  nation  as  a  whole,  followed  by  Florida  and 
then  the  Southeast.   This  relationship  Is  depicted  graphically 
In  Figure  23. 

The  Southern  states  with  highest  per  capita  Incomes  and 
thus  lowest  average  ranks  have  been  Louisiana  (3.8)  and  Virginia 
(2.0).   Florida  has  had  the  highest  Income  of  all  states  with 
the  exception  of  Virginia  In  1970.   At  the  other  extreme,  .four 
states  have  been  In  the  least  favorable  position  In  the  region: 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina.   Ranks  In 
these  states  have  been  consistently  high.   Georgia  and  North 
Carolina  have  made  fairly  steady  relative  advances  in  the 
region  since  1929;  in  the  same  time  span.  West  Virginia  has 
declined  from  rank  2  to  rank  8.   In  the  last  column  on  Table  48, 
percent  changes  from  1929  to  1970  have  been  computed.   The 
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FIGURE  23.     PEKSONAL  PER  CAPITA  INCCME,  FOR  THE  UNTIED  STATES,  THE 
SOUTHEAST  AND  FLORIDA,  1929-1970 

Source:  United  States  Department  of  Carenerce,  Office  of  Business 

Econanlcs:     Survey  of  Current  Business,  Supplanent; 
Personal  Income  by  States,  August  19^3- 

United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census: 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States:   1962,  Tahle 
431,  page  319;  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States: 
1971,  Table  497,  page  314..  " 


original  relationship   is   inverted;    that    is,    highest   percent 
changes  in  income  have  occurred   in  the  Southeast    (741%) y 
followed   by  Florida    (5885S)   and  the  United   States    (456%). 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that   the  region  had  trailed 
national  totals  so  far  in  1929  that  there   simply  was  a  longer 
distance  to  travel  in  order  to  equalize  per  capita  Incomes. 
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Percent  of  the  population  classified  as  poor. — Another 
dimension  of  Income  In  the  regional  population  Is  poverty. 
Data  could  be  located  for  i960  and  1970  only,  since  the 
incidence  of  poverty  was  not  computed  federally  prior  to 
1959.    This  greatly  limits  the  possible  interpretation  of 
trends.   The  information  appears  in  Table  49»  below.   The 
percentage  of  the  population  classified  as  poor  by  the  Census 
is  highest  for  the  Southeast  at  both  time  periods,  followed 
by  Florida  and  the  nation.   The  i960  percentage  for  the  region 
(^1.1)  is  nearly  double  that  for  the  nation  (21.6).   By  1970 
the  distance  had  lessened  considerably.   Florida  and  Virginia 
had  the  lowest  ranks  in  both  i960  and  1970;  highest  ranks, 
and  thus  highest  percentages  of  poor  people,  belong  to  Arkansas 
and  Mississippi.   Over  one  half  of  the  population  of  Missis- 
sippi was  below  the  poverty  line  in  i960,  and  in  1970  the 
proportion  was  still  greater  than  one  third  (35-^^).   While 
it  is  difficult  to  Interpret  these  various  changes  over  time, 
it  does  appear  that  the  percent  of  poor  persons  is  declining 
throughout  the  region.   The  gap  between  the  South  and  the 
nation,  although  still  marked  in  1970,  is  nonetheless  gradually 
closing. 

The  final  indicator  relating  to  income  is  broadly,  called^ 
"welfare."  Data  have  been  assembled  for  two  categories  of 
governmental  assistance:   Aid  to  Dependent  Children  and  General 
Assistance  (see  Table  50). 


^  Letter  of  February  28,  1973,  from  J.S.  Cassell,  Staff  Assis- 
tant, Office  of  Planning,  Research,  and  Evaluation,  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  Washington,  D.C. 
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TABLE  49. 

PERCENT  OP  THE  POPULATION  CLASSIFIED  AS  POOR, 

FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  TWELVE  SOUTHERN  STATES, 

AND  RELATIVE  RANKS  FOR  EACH  STATE,  1960-1970 


State  i960   Rank  1970   Rank 


25.4  (  9) 

27.8  (11) 

20.7  (  4) 
23.0  (  7) 

26.3  (10) 

35.4  (12) 
20.3  (  3) 

23.9  (  8) 

21.8  (  5) 

15.5  (  1) 
22.2  (  6) 
23.8 

l6.i|  (2) 
13.5 


Source:  Office  of  Econonlc  Opportionity,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
Infonnation  Support  Branch  Office  of  Operations,  "Selected  Poverty 
Statistics  Fran  1970  Census  of  Population,"  Washington,  D.C., 
June,  1972,  Table  1. 

United  States  Department  of  Conmerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census:  United 
States  Census  of  Population:  1970,  United  States  Summary,  PC(1)-C1, 
General  Social  and  Economic  Characteristics,  Table  68,  page  36I. 
Cassell,  JoAnn  S.,  Staff  Assistant,  Office  of  Planning,  Research, 
and  Evaluation,  Office  of  Econonic  Opportunity,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President:  Washington,  D.C.,  letter  of  February  28,  1973.  - 


Alabama 

il2.5 

(  9) 

Arkansas 

■   47.5 

(11) 

Georgia 

39.0 

(  5) 

Kentucky 

38.3 

(  4) 

Louisiana 

39.5 

(  7) 

Mississippi 

54.5 

(12) 

North  Carolina 

H0.6 

(  8) 

South  Carolina 

H5.H 

(10) 

Tennessee 

39.3 

(  6) 

Virginia 

30.6 

(2) 

West  Virginia 

34.6 

(  3) 

Non-Florida  Average 

m.i 

Florida 

28.4 

(  1) 

United  States 

21.6 
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Aid  to  dependent  children  recipients  per  10,000  popu- 
lation.— The  rates  for  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  have  been 
rising  steadily  throughout  the  region  since  19^0.   In  that 
year  Florida's  dependent  children  rates  were  the  lowest  of 
all  three  areas  (70.8).   The  rates  for  the  Southeast  and  the 
nation  were  very  similar  (86.7  and  89-1  respectively).   By 
1970  the  relationship  was  unchanged,  with  fewer  dependent 
children  in  Florida  and  the  South  than  in  the  United  States 
as  a  whole.   Louisiana  has  had  highest  rates  generally,  but 
figures  vary  so  widely  that  meaningful  comparisons  are  difficult.^ 

General  assistance  recipients  per  10,000  population. — 
General  assistance  cases  have  also  been  listed  in  Table  50. 
Rates  have  declined  overall  for  the  nation,  the  South  and 
Florida.   Throughout  the  period  19^0-1970  national  rates  have 
been  the  highest  of  the  three,  but  the  differences  were  consi- 
derably smaller  in  1970  than  they  had  been  in  19^0.   Louisiana, 
Virginia  and  Florida  had  the  highest  general  assistance  rates 
in  1970,  but  once  again  rates  have  fluctuated  considerably 
over  time  and  few  states  exhibit  any  clear  pattern  since  19^0. 
It  seems  evident  that  state  legislation  and  administrative 
policies  account  for  so  much  of  the  relative  standings  for 
welfare  aid,  that  existing  data  have  little  reference  to  actual 
need. 


p 

ADC  programs  evidently  were  Instituted  and  made  operative 

:  at  varying  times  and- rates  throughout  the  South.   With  each 

succeeding  time  period  after  19^0  the  figures  have  tended 

to  become  more  similar. 
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Characteristics  of  occupied  housing  units. — A  fourth 
dimension  of  the  quality  of  life  is  housing  condition.   Two 
indicators  have  been  selected  for  investigation:  percent  of 
houses  with  all  plumbing  facilities  and  percent  of  houses 
with  1.01  or  more  persons  per  room.   These  are  standard  Census 
categories  that  are  useful  for  longitudinal  comparisons.   A 
third  indicator  pertaining  to  new  housing  units  authorized 

was  not  included  in  the  final  design  because  of  the  large 

■3 
number  of  such  housing  units  not  tabulated  by  the  Census.-" 

The  data  are  presented  in  Table  51. 

In  1940  slightly  over  half  of  all  houses  in  Florida,  and 

in  the  nation  as  a  whole,  had  full  pliimbing  facilities.   This 

was  double  the  proportion  in  the  Southeast,  where  only  one 

quarter  (25.7^)  of  all  houses  were  so  equipped.   Since  19^0 

all  three  figures  have  Increased,  but  Florida  has  come  to  lead 

the  nation  slightly  (95-1^  and  94. 0^  respectively) .   The  region 

has  greatly  reduced  the  distance  with  the  nation  and  Florida 

by  rapidly  upgrading  the  overall  quality  of  housing.   With 

respect  to  relative  standing  over  time,  Florida  has  led  the 

region  with  an  average  rank  of  1.0,  followed  by  Virginia  (2.2) 

and  Louisiana  (3.2).   Alabama,  Arkansas,  Mississippi  and  South 

Carolina  occupy  the  highest  ranks  in  the  region,  indicating 


Much  housing  construction  in  Southern  states  has  occurred 
outside  areas  requiring  building  permits.   In  fact,  it  is 
possible  that  in  most  of  the  region  more  residential  con- 
struction occurred  in "nonpermlf  areas  than  in  places  issuing 
building  permits,  according  to  Milton  Eisen,  the  Census 
Bureau's  Chief  of  the  Construction  Statistics  Division 
(letter  of  February  23,  1973)- 
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FIGURE  24.     PERCENT  OF  HOUSES  VnTTH  ALL  PLUMBING  FACILITIES,  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  THE  SOUTHEAST  AM)  FLORIDA,   1940-1970 

Source:  United  States  Department  of  Cormerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census: 

Report  of  Sixteenth  Census  of  the  United  States;  1940,  Housing, 
Volume  II,  General  Characteristics,.  Part  I,  United  States 
Summary,  Table  24,  page.60;  Table  52,  page  93;  Census  of 
Housing:  1950,  Volume  1,  General  Characteristics;  Census  of 
Housing;  I960,  United  States  Sunmary,  HC(1)#1,  "States  and 
anall  Areas",  Table  1,  page  1;  1970  Census  of  Housing, 
Advanced  Report,  General  Housing  Characteristics,  HC(VI)-1; 
Statistical. Abstract  of  the  United  States:  1941,  Table  964, 
page  965; ^Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States:  1964, 
I&ble  1086,  page  756;  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States:  1971,  I^ble  1111,  page  674. 


fewer  houses  with' plumbing   in  those   states  than  any  others. 
Figure   24   illustratec  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between 
Florida,    the  South  and  the  nation  for  plumbing  facilities. 
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Returning  to  Table  51,  the  percent  of  houses  with  1.01 
or  more  persons  per  room  has  been  tabulated  as  an  indicator 
of  overcrowding.   There  have  been  sharp  declines  through  the 
entire  nation  in  the  percent  of  houses  in  this  category.   In 
19^0  the  Southeast  had  considerably  more  overcrowded  houses 
(35.6^)  than  either  Florida  (24.6%)  or  the  United  States  (20.3%). 
In  1970  this  gap  had  vanished;  Florida's  houses  were  most  over- 
crowded at  7.9  percent,  followed  by  the  Southeast  (7.1%)  and 
the  nation  (7.0%).  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  both  have  lower 
average  ranks  than  Florida,  and  thus  less  crowded  housing  overall 
since  19^0,  while  Mississippi  has  the  highest  average  rank 
(11.4). 

Percent  of  the  labor  force  population  working  in  private 
households,  by  race. — Finally,  quality  of  life  in  the  region 
will  be  measured  by  determining  the  percent  of  the  labor  force 
working  in  priviate  households.   It  is  reasoned  that  large 
numbers  of  household  servants  tend  to  perpetuate  class  and 
racial  inequalities.   Social  distance  between  whites  and  Negroes 
has  long  been  maintained  through  these  superordinate-subordinate 
role  relationships.   This  form  of  servitude  is  roughly  parallel 
to  the  situation  on  regional  farms,. in  which  the  poor  and  the 
black  have  remained  largely  dependent  on  others  for  their 
existence  through  tenancy  and  cropping.   Table  52  presents 
data  for  private  household  workers. 

The  percentage  of  the  labor  force  employed  in  private 
households  has  declined  considerably  since  19^0.   Until  I960 
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Florida' s  proportions  in  this  category  were  higher  than  either 
the  South  or  the  nation.   Since  that  date  the  region  has 
employed  the  most  household  servants.   Percentages  have  also 
been  obtained  for  whites  and  nonwhites  in  Table  52,  and  non- 
white  figures  were  ranked  at  each  time  period.   Looking  first 
at  whites,  percentages  are  almost  entirely  less  than  2.0;  in 
other  words,  only  a  small  fraction  of  white  labor  force  workers 
have  been  employed  in  private  households.   The  national  figure 
for  whites  is  slightly  higher  than  that  for  Florida  or  the 
Southeast  throughout  the  last  30  years.   In  1970,  however, 
the  differences  were  negligible.   Nonwhites  have  truly  domi- 
nated the 'household  service  category  at  all  four  time  periods. 
While  percentages  have  declined  overall  since  19^0,  they  still 
remain  well  above  white  percentages.   Florida's  blacks  were 
employed  in  homes  more  than  those  in  either  the  South  or  the 
nation  until  I960,  when  the  Southeast  took  the  lead  for  fhis 
indicator;   National  percent s  have  been  the  lowest  of  all 
three  units  except  for  19^0.   By  1970  the  region  had  nearly 
twice  as  many  employees  in  private  houses  (12.0^)  as  did  the 
nation'  (6. 4yS),  which  represents  a  widening  difference  between 
the  two  figures  over  the  last  three  decades.  West  Virginia 
and  Arkansas  have  the  lowest  average  ranks  in  the  region  (2.8 
and  3.8  respectively),  indicating  the  fewest  blacks  employed 
as  household  servants  over  time.   At  the  other  end  of  the 
continuiim  are  Georgia  and  Kentucky,  with  average  ranks  of  10.4 
and  10.5  for  nonwhites.   Relative  changes  have  been  most 
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pronounced  in  two  states;  Mississippi  has  moved  from  rank  1 
(least  servants)  in  19^0  to  rank  11  in  1970.   Its  nonwhite 
servant  population  has  changed  the  least  over  time  with 
respect  to  other  states  in  the  region.  Virginia  has  moved 
from  rank  8  in  19^0  to  ranks  1  and  2  in  196O  and  1970.   Its 
black  servant  force  has  declined  quite  rapidly  relative  to 
the  region  as  a  whole. 

Institutional  Strength 

The  effectiveness  of  any  institutional  order  can  be 
measured  by  the  extent  of  norm-violating  behavior  associated 
with  it.   As  consensus  begins  to  break  down  in  a  society  the 
increasing  incidence  of  deviant  behavior  signifies  a  weakening 
institutional  base.   In  this  research  three  institutions  will 
be  briefly  investigated  using  various  indicators  of  vitality. 
The  economic  institution  will  be  studied  through  unemployment 
data;  the  family  through  divorce,  illegitimacy  and  suicide; 
and  the  political  institution  through  selected  crime  data. 
The  choice  of  indicators  is  not  meant  to  be  highly  sophisti- 
cated or  definitive.   The  availability  of  data  and  space 
limitations  are  such  that  only  a  small  purposive  sample  of 
institutions  and  indicators  will  be  presented. 

Percent  of  labor  force  unemployed. — Probably  the  best 
single  indicator  of  malaise  in  the  economic  institution  is 
unemployment.   Data  have  been  assembled  in  Table  53  for  the 
Southeast  since  1930.   Changes  have  been  very  similar  for 
Florida,  the  Southeast  and  the  nation  over  the  last  forty 
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years.   The  decade  1930-1940  was  one  of  tremendous  increases 
in  the  percentage  of  the  labor  force  unemployed,  due  to  the 
effects  of  the  Depression.   Vance  and  Danilevsky  (1940)  observed 
that  the  Southeastern  unemployment  pattern  during  this  period 

was  much  like  the  nation^s,  with  sharp  rises  diie  mainly  to 

4 
lost  Jobs,  especially  for  blacks.    During  the  following 

decade  (1940-1950),  percentages  returned  to  1930  levels 

throughout  the  nation,  and  figures  have  remained  between  4 

and  6  percent  in  the  last  twenty  years.   In  figure  25,  the 

close  parallels  for  Florida,  the  region  and  the  United  States 

are  clearly  evident. 

Florida's  rank  among  all  Southern  states  has  improved 
from  12  in  1930  to  5  by  1970.   The  lowest  average  ranks  over 
time  are  2.5  for  South  Carolina  and  3.1  for  North  Carolina; 
unemployment  has  been  relatively  lowest  in  these  states. 
Highest  ranks  are  West  Virginia's  11.6  and  Louisiana's  10.2. 
Arkansas,  and  Mississippi  have  slipped  from  low  ranks  in  1930 
(2  and  1)  to  disadvantageously  high  ranks  in  1970  (10  and  8). 

Three  indicators  of  the  Southern  family  institution  have 
been  selected  for  analysis:   divorce,  illegitimacy  and  suicide. 
It  would  be  simplistic  to  believe  that  high  rates  in  these 
indicators  necessarily  imply  a  weakening  institution.   Instead, 
these  three  variables  have  been  chosen  because  they  represent 


4 

The  Depression  decade  affected  Arkansas  most  severely  in 

a  relative  sense,  as  that  state  moved  from  the  2nd  lowest 

percentage  in  1930  to  10th  position  in  1940.   In  absolute 

terms,  however,  Arkansas,  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  had 

highest  unemployment  percentages  in  1940. 
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PEKCENT  OF  THE  LABOR  FORCE  UNEMPLOYED,  FOR  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  THE  SOUTHEAST  AND  FLORIDA,  1930-1970 

United  States  Department  of  Ccranerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census: 
United  States  Census  of  Population:  ■  I960,  Characteristics  of 
the  Population,  Volume  I,  Part  II,  individual  state  volumes. 
Table  53  for  each  state;  U.S.  Surmiary,  Volume  I,  Part  I, 
Ifeible  83;  United  States  Census  of  Population:  1970,  General 
Social  and  Economic  Characteristics,  individual  state  volumes, 
'I&ble-53  for  each  state;  PC(1)-C1,  U.S.  Sunmary,  Table  90; 
Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States:  1930,  Population, 
Volume  IV,  Occupations  by  States,  I^ble  9  for  each  state; 
U.S.  Sunmary  section.  Table  21,  page  42;  Fifteenth  Census 
of  the  United  States:  1930,  Unemployment,  Volume  II,  General 
Report,  Table  1,  page  10;  Table  4,  pages  72-89;  Statistical 
Abstract  of  the  United  States:  1932.  Table  3^1,  page  329. 

United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Ifenpovier  Administration, 
U.S.  Ehiployment  Service,  Office  of  Technical  Support, 
enclpsurefron  Robert  J.  Brown,  Associate  Manpower 
Administrator,  dated  March  2,  1973- 


2^111 


what  has  traditionally  been  norm-violating  behavior.   The 
Judaeo-Christian  influence  on  Southern  attitudes  toward  the 
family  has  been  significant  throughout  the  region's  history; 
traditional  white  Protestant  values  have  held  that  divorce, 
illegitimacy  and  suicide^  are  expressly  deviant.   South  Carolina, 
for  example,  did  not  grant  any  divorces  in  1930  or  1940.   This 
is  not  to.  imply  that  separations,  desertions  and  illegitimate 
births  did  not  occur;  it  merely  demonstrates  that  dominant 
regional  familial  values  have  been  such  that  rises  in  these 
non-normative  behaviors  foretell  a  breakdown  in  the  traditional 
Southern  family.   Whether  or  not  these  changes  are  desirable 
is  another  matter  entirely—one  that  is  beyond  the  limits  of 
this  research.   The  first  indicator  is  divorce  (see  Table  54). 

Divorce  rates  per  1,000  population.— Florida  has  led  the 
way  with  the  highest  divorce  rates  in  the  entire  region 
(average  rank  =  1.2).   The  Southeast  and  the  nation,' on  the 
other  hand,  have  had  very  similar  divorce  rates  since  1930 
that  have-  been  much  lower  than  those  for  Florida;  Figure  26 
illustrates  this  relationship. 

Rates  for  all  three  units  dropped  between.  1.950-1960,:^ 
especially  for"  Florida^^^  Gradual  increa:ses  in  divorce  rates 
have  occurred  since  I96O,  but  Florida  maintains  a  rate  well 
above  the  region  and  the  United  States  as  a  whole.   The  states 


5 

Suicide  could  also  be  included  with  the  religious  institution 
as  well  as  the  family,  especially  in  those  cases  where  it  is 
motivated  by  a  feeling  of  futility  in  life.   It  is  subsumed 
under  the  family  mainly  for  simplicity  in  the  logical  struc- 
turing of  indicators.   Since  suicide  is  often  associated  with 
weak  primary  group  ties,  this  is  not  believed  to  be  a  gross 
misclassification. 
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FIGURE  26.     DIVORCE  RATES  PER  1,000  POPULATION,  FOR  THE  UNTIED  "STATES, 
THE  SOUTHEAST  AND  FLORIDA,   1930-1968 

Source:  United  States  Department  of  Coimerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census: 

Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States:  1946,  I^ble  102, 
page  94;  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States:  1971, 
Table  Bl,  page  61.  ^  ~~  '        '  ^ 

United  States  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 
Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States:  1950,  Volime  II,     . 
Table  1,  pages  2-15. 


closest  to  Florida  have  been  Arkansas  and  Alabama,   with  average 
ranks  of   2.0  and   4.1  respectively.      The  Caroilnas  have  had  the 
lowest  divorce  rates   in  the  region  over  time;    their  mean  ranks 
are  10.0  and  11.1   (see  Table   54).      High  divorce  rates  in  Florida 
(and  Arkansas  as  well)   are  indicative  of  the  comparatively 
lenient  divorce  laws   in  these   states,   relative  to  the  rest  of 
the  region,   over  the  past   few  decades. 
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Illegitimate  births  per  1,000  live  births,  by  race. — 
Illegitimate  births  provide  a  second  Indicator  of  family  change 
In  the  last  forty  years.   Illegitimacy  data  are  basically  poor 
In  quality,  since  serious  mlsreportlng  Is  always  encountered 
In  the  collection  of  this  Information.   There  are  no  uniform 
procedures  from  state  to  state  for  assembling  and  recording 
Illegitimate  birth  data,  and  this  definitely  limits  the 
generallzabllity  for  this  indicator.   With  these  warnings  in 
mind.  Table  55  presents  the  illegitimate  birth  rates,  by  race, 
for  the  Southeast  since  1930. 

Two  basic  facts  are  in  evidence  from  Table  55:   illegi- 
timate birth  rates  have  been  steadily  rising  throughout  the 
region  and  nation  since  1930;  and  nonwhite  rates  have  been 
far  higher  than  white  rates  at  each  time  period.   Florida 
ranks  in  the  middle  of  all  Southern  states  for  illegitimacy,  . 
with  a  total  rate  quite  similar  to  the  regional  average  rate. 
The  United  States  as  a  whole  has  had  lower  rates  than  the 
South  and  Florida  in  the  last  four  decades .   Regional  states 
with  the  lowest  average  ranks  (and  consequently  the  lowest 
illegitimacy  rates),  are  Kentucky  with  1.0  and  Arkansas  with 
2.0.   Highest  average  ranks  in  the  South  are  found  in  Missis- 
sippi (10.4)  and  South  Carolina  (10.6).   Looking  at  illegitimacy 
by  race,  white  and  nonwhite  differences  have  been  literally 


The  difference  in  rates  for  whites  and  nonwhites  Is  conta- 
minated by  recording  procedures,  especially  for  the  earlier 
time  periods  in  this  study. 
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on  different  planes  for  Florida,  the  region  and  the  nation. 
The  variation  within  racial  groups  Is  slight  when  comparing 
the  three  geographical  units.   In  other  words,  whites  have 
comparable  Illegitimacy  rates  throughout  the  country,  and 
the  same  can  be  said  for  nonwhltes. 

Suicide  rates  per  100,000.  population.— The  last  family 
Indicator  Is  suicide.   It  has  already  been  stated  that  suicide 
reflects  the  strength  of  primary  group  cohesion,  and  the  family 
Is  the  single  most  Important  primary  group  of  all.   Thus, 
Increasing  suicide  rates  could  Indicate  Institutional  weakening 

In  the  traditionally  established  family.   Table  56  Incor- 

7 
porates  appropriate  data  for  the  region. 

Suicide  rates  for  Florida  have  been  highly  stable  since 

1930,  and  similarly  consistent  In  the  Southeast.   United  States 

rates  have  decreased  somewhat  In  the  last  HO   years.   Suicide 

Is  less  frequent  In  the  Southeast  than  In  either  Florida. or 

the  nation,  and  this  has  been  the  case  at  each  time  period. 

Highest  suicide  rates  are  found  in  Florida,  whose  average  rank 

Is  1.2;  Virginia's  mean  rank  of  2.0  is  quite  similar.   South 

Carolina  and  Mississippi  have  the  lowest  suicide  rates  in 

the  South  (highest  ranks:   10.2  and  11.9  respectively).   This 

is  probably  due  to  their  high  concentrations' of  blacks,  which 

have  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  to  be  a  low-suicide  group. 


7 

As  for  illegitimacy,  data  for  suicides  are  as  a  rule  low. in 

quality.   Under -rep or ting  is  a  major  difficulty,  since  many 

suicides  are  never  classified  as  such  by  police  or  other 

local  agencies. 
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Selected  crime  rates  per  100,000  population. — The  final 
Institution  considered  in  this  section  is  government;  the 
indicator  to  be  utilized  is  crime.   One  of  the  major  functions 
of  the  political  institution  is  social  control  and  norm 
enforcement.   Rising  crime  rates,  while  in  some  cases  simply 
a  consequence  of  changing  reporting  techniques,  often  indicate 
a  weakening  of  societal  control  mechanisms.   To  ascertain 

o 
recent  changes  in  Southern  crime,  data  for  murder  and  burglary 

have  been  assembled  and  appear  in  Table  57. 

When  the  data  for  murder  and  non-negligent  manslaughter 
are  examined,  it  is  observed  that  Florida  and  the  Southeast 
have  had  very  similar  rates  since  19^1,  with  Florida's  murder 
rate  slightly  higher.   National  figures  are  well  below  those 
for  the  region  and  Florida,  but  the  trend  in  murder  has  been 
the  same  for  all  three  units:   declines  until  I960,  and  increases 
over  the  decade  1960-1970.   Georgia  and  Alabama  have  had  'the 
highest  murder  rates  over  time  in  the  region,  with  respective 
average  ranks  of  1.8  and  2.4.   The  lowest  relative  rates  are 
found  in  West  Virginia,  where  the  mean  rank  is  12.0. 

Burglary  data  (breaking  and  entering)  reveal  a  different 
pattern  altogether.   Florida  has  led  the  region  at  each  time 
period  with  the  highest  rates  of  all  (average  rank  =  1.0);  . 
and  the  Southeast,  along  with  the  nation,  has  been  consistently 


These  two  crimes  were  selected  from  a  longer  list  to  simplify 
the  discussion  of  regional  criminal  behavior.   A  full  range 
of  crimes  are  recorded  annually  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
if  further  information  is  desired  (see  Table  57  for  source). 
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lower.   Trends  for  burglary  over  time  are  very  similar  overall. 
Rates  were  relatively  stable  until  the  decade  196O-I970,  at 
which  time  they  rose  sharply  throughout  the  nation.   The  two 
regional  states  with  the  lowest  burglary  rates  since  1940 
(highest  ranks)  are  West  Virginia  at  12. 5  and  Mississippi  at 
10.8.   A  surface  evaluation  of  these  data  suggest  a  relation- 
ship between  crime  rates  and  degree  of  urbanization.   Those 
states  with  the  lowest  percent  urban  population  (e.g..  West 
Virginia  and  Mississippi)  have  the  lowest  murder  and  burglary 
rates,  while  urbanized  states  such  as  Florida  and  Georgia 
have  high  crime  rates.   It  is  also  apparent  that  states  with 
large  nonwhite  populations  tend  to  have  higher  crime  rates 
than  those  with  small  nonwhite  populations. 
Summary  and  Implications 
Several  indicators  of  regional  well  being  and  institutional 
strength  have  been  analyzed.   Under  the  quality  of  life  dimen- 
sion, Florida  has  gained  significant  numbers  through  net 
migration  while  the  Southeast  has  experienced  net  losses.   If 
Leighton  (1959)  was  correct  in  assuming  that  rapid  outmigration 
was  indicative  of  social  disintegration,  these  recent  popu- 
lation changes  may  represent  widespread  social  malaise  in  the 
Southeast.   Income  has  risen  throughout  the  region  and  nation, 
but  Florida  and  the  Southeast  are  still  below  national  per 
capita  figures.   The  region  has  had  higher  percentages  of  poor 
people  than  either  Florida  or  the  United  States,  while  the 
number  of  general  welfare  assistance  cases  has  been  higher 
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in  the  nation  as  a  whole  than  In  Florida  or  the  South.  Florida 
has  equalled  national  norms  throughout  the  last  four  decades 
for  plumbing  and  overcrowding,  and  the  Southeast  has  trailed, 
but  the  differences  are  gradually  disappearing.   Household 
servant  forces  have  declined  in  all  three  areas,  but  South- 
eastern nonwhites  are  represented  in  this  category  more  than 
Floridian  and  national  nonwhites.  White  household  servants 
have  been  much  smaller  proportionally  than  their  nonwhite 
counterparts. 

Institutional  strength  indicators  were  tabulated  for  the 
economic  institution,  the  family  and  government.   Unemployment 
percentages  have  been  uniform  for  Florida,  the  Southeast  and 
the  nation  since  ,1930,  exhibiting  sharp  rises  in  1930-19^0 
and  returns  to  pre-Depression  levels  after  that  decade. 
Florida's  divorce  rates  have  been  the  highest  overall,  well 
above  regional  and  national  norms.   Illegitimate  birth  ra'tes 

have  risen  throughout  the  United  States  in  the  last  forty 

q 
years,  especially  in  the  Southeast  and  Florida.^  Nonwhite 

rates  were  far  higher  than  white  rates  for  each  time  period, 

but  rates  were  very  similar  in  Florida,  the  nation  and  the 

region  for  each  racial  group.   The  incidence  of  suicide  has 

been  stable  since  1930  with  highest  rates  in' Florida,  followed 

by  the  nation  and  the  Southeast.   Murder  rates  have  been 


Q 

^  Whether  this  represents  actual  increases  in  illegitimacy 

or  other  factors  such  as  changing  legal  definitions,  classifi- 
cation procedures,  mores  and  attitudes,  cannot  be  determined 
from  the  data  at  hand. 
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higher  in  Florida  and  the  region  than  In  the  United  States 
over  time,  while  Florida  has  led  both  the  South  and  the  nation 
In  burglary  rates. 

If  the  quality  of  life  Indicators  described  above  do  In 
fact  reflect  the  construct  they  purport  to  measure,  the  general 
conclusion  would  be  that  In  1930  the  Southeast  was  In  a  dis- 
advantaged position  relative  to  Florida  and  the  United  States. 
Changes  over  the  last  forty  years  have  greatly  improved  regional 
conditions:  rising  Income  and  housing  quality  are  bringing 
the  South  toward  equality  with  the  nation,  but  the  high  net 
migration  losses  of  the  last  thirty  years  Indicate  perhaps 
that  regional  Improvements  are  not  yet  great  enough  to  offset 
the  push-pull  factors  that  have  been  operating  to  depopulate 
the  Southeast.   Florida's  attractiveness  to  the  regional  and 
national  population  may  be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  its 
life  quality  indicators  are  above,  equal  to  or  approaching 
national  norms.   When  the  South  attains  the  same  level,  there 
may  be  gradual  resettlement  in  the  region. 

Institutional  strength  Indicators  did  not  reveal  such 
clearly  defined  trends.   At  the  same  time  that  the  regional 
economy  has  been  shown  to  be  low  value  and  unbalanced  (see 
Chapter  VI),  changes  in  unemployment  have  been  nearly  iden- 
tical for  Florida,  the  South  and  the  nation.   Apparently  the 
Southeast  was  sharing  in  a  national  economy  as  early  as  1930. 
The  Southern  family,  in  terms  of  divorce  rates,  is  very  similar 
to  the  United  States  as  a  whole.   The  same  can  be  said  for 
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suicide;  both  indicators  are  low  in  comparison  to  Florida. 
This  may  be  evidence  of  a  pathology  associated  with  rapid 
growth  and  change,  but  any  such  relationship  would  be  extremely 
complex.   Illegitimacy  findings  indicate  that  reported  Southern 
behavior  (a  major  qualification)  is  more  non-normative  than 
national  behavior.   Controlling  for  race,  however,  nearly 
eliminates  geographical  differences  and  reduces  the  matter 
largely  to  one  of  high  illegitimacy  among  blacks,  where  dif- 
fering familial  values  are  operative. 

Finally,  the  fact  that  crime  rates  in  Florida  and  the 
Southeast  are  higher  than  national  rates  has  been  observed  by 
other  regional  authors  as  well.   Cash  (19^1)  attributed  high 
Southeastern  crime  to  expanding  population,  unemployment  and 
urban  slum  conditions.   Porterfleld  and  Talbert  (195^)  related 
the  crime  differential  to  high  interpersonal  strains,  anomle, 
and  socioeconomic  depression.   Other  factors  might  include  a 
more  accurate  and  complete  reporting  of  crime  in  the  region 
and. differing  definitions  of  criminal  behavior.   Whether  the 
crime  data  presented  in  this  chapter  truly  are  indicators  of 
social  disintegration  rather  than  other  factors  such  as  urbani- 
zation is  open  to  question.   In  the  broadest  sense,  the  break- 
down of  traditional  culture  and  rapid  social'  change  in  a 
previously  unchanging  region  have  certainly  Increased  the  ten- 
dencies toward  deviant  and  criminal  behavior,  and  the  Importance 
of  racial  tensions  and  conflict  cannot  be  Ignored  in  accounting 
for  high  Southern  crime.   The  Issues  raised  in  this  chapter 
merit  continuing  sociological  attention. 


CHAPTER  X 
SOUTHERN  ISOLATION  AND  PROVINCIALISM 

The  topic  of  regional  isolation  and  provincialism  will 
be  approached  from  a  traditional  communications  perspective. 
Isolation  is  conceptualized  in  terms  of  physical  contact  with 
others,  and  will  therefore  be  measured  by  changes  in  trans- 
portation.  Provincialism  will  be  considered  in  contrast  to 
mass  communication,  and  measured  by  changes  in  newspaper 
circulation  and  commercial  broadcasting  coverage.   The  impor- 
tance of  attitudlnal  variables  cannot  be  denied  in  measuring 
these  constructs,  but  their  utility  is  precluded  by  the  nature 
of  the  research  design. 

Sociological  interest  in  the  phenomena  of  communication 

and  transportation  centers  on: their  social  functions  and 

effects  (Lundberg  et  al . ,  I968).   Their  importance  to  the 

study  of  culture  has  been  summarized  in  this  way: 

The  media  of  mass  communications — Sprint, 
film,  radio,  television — are  organized  to 
select,  compose,  record  and  share  symbols 
and  images.   Through  a. continuous  flow  of 
public  messages,  tjie  mass  media  become  the 
cultural  arms  of  the  social  order  from  which 
they  spring.  (1968:4^5) 

One  of  the  major  aspects  of  sociological  interest  in 

communication  is  its  relationship  to  social  change.    According 


For  example,  see  Nelson  et_  al . ,  (I96O)  for  a  discussion  of 
the  role  of  increasing  communication  and  transportation 
in  community  change. 
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to  Millikan, 

of  all  the  technological  changes  which  have 
been  sweeping  through  the  traditional  societies 
of  the  underdeveloped  world.  .  .the  most  funda- 
mental and  pervasive  in  their  effects  on  human 
society  have  been  the  changes  in  communication. 
The  dramatic  upheavals  in.  .  .the  social  struc- 
tures of  the  new  nations.  .  .all  have  their 
origins  in  a  radical  alteration  in  the  percep- 
tions of  the  average. man.  .  .These  changes  have 
been  wrought  by  modern  transportation  and 
communication.  (1967:3) 

While  Millikan  was  directing  his  attention  to  "third  world" 
nations,  the  principles  are  equally  sound  in  the  analysis  of 
regional  social  change  such  as  that  occurring  in  the  South, 
where  traditional  structures  and  attitudes  have  been  replaced 
through  increasing  contacts  with  the  rest  of  the  nation 
(McKinney  and  Bourque,  1971). 

Several  authors  have  studied  transportation  and  communi- 
cation in  the  context  of  Southern  change.   The  influence  of 
the  automobile  in  radically  increasing  regional  mobility  and 
rural  depopulation  was  observed  by  Gillette  (1929)  and  Clark 
(1961).   The  growth  and  development  of  the  mass  media  and 
transportation  in  the  South  was  traced  by  Fletcher  (1965). 
The  influence  of  these  factors  in  the  spread  of  "mass  culture" 
to  the  region  was  noted  by  Bertrand  (1966)  and  McKinney  and 
Bourque  (I971),  who  observed  that  the  growing  variety  of 
modes  of  exchange  was  heightening  the  process  of  "generali- 
zation of  culture"  in  the  Southeast.   At  the  subregional  level. 
Ford  (1962)  linked  the  disappearance  of  provincial  attitudes 
in  the  Appalachian  region  to  increased  contact  with  other 
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regions  through  industrial  growth  and  Improvements  In  trans- 
portation and  communication.   The  following  pages  will  attempt 
to  further  our  understanding  of  regional  change  In  light  of 
the  breakdown  of  Isolation  and  provincialism. 
Regional  Communication 

The  nature  of  communication  In  the  Southeast  will  be 
approached  through  three  Indicators:   telephones,  commercial 
broadcast  stations  and  dally  newspaper  circulation.   Each 
medium  greatly  facilitates  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  infor- 
mation, and  their  growth  signifies  increasing  communication 
throughout  the  region  as  well  as  between  the  region  and  the 
nation. 

Telephones  per  100  population. — The  first  indicator  is 
telephone  use.   In  order  to  allow  meaningful  comparisons  from 
state  to  state,  rates  were  obtained  and  are  presented  in 
Table  58.   Although  the  general  trend  since  1932  has  been  a 
rapid  Increase  in  telephone  rates,  the  changes  did  not  actually 
begin  until  19^0.   Florida  had  slightly  more  phones  than  the 
region  in  1932,  but  trailed  the  national  average;  by  1970  the 
state  had  surpassed  national  averages  and  widened  the  distance 
with  the  Southeast .   Throughout  the  time  period  the  region  has 
had  the  lowest  telephone  rates,  and  the  difference  between 
Southern  and  national  rates  has  not  lessened  in  the  last  38 
years  (see  Figure  27). 

The  lowest  mean  rank  for  the  region  (most  telephones) 
belongs  to  Florida  (1.2);  Virginia  has  been  very  close  to 
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TELEPHONES  IN  USE  PER  100  POPULATION,  FOR  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  THE  SOUTHEAST  AND  FLORIDA,  1932-1970 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Canpany:  Corporate  Results 
Analysis,  Division,  "Telephone  Development  By  States,"  April, 
1971;  Bell  System  Statistical  Manual,  "Telephone  Development 
in  the  United  States  1920-1964,"  page  504;  "Telephone  Develop- 
ment in  the  United  States  1940-1971,"  page  504. 

Federal  Communications  Conmission:  Statistics  of  the  Commu- 
nications Industry  in  the' United  States:  1940,  Part  1, 
Table  1,  page  4;  Statistics  of  the  Coiimunications  Industry 
in  the  United  States:  1950,  Table  9,  page  21;  Statistics 
of  the  Communications  Industry  in  the  United  States:  I960,  . 
Table  6,  page  10..  ~  ■  .  , 

United.: States  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census: 
Report  of  Seventeenth  Decennial  Census  of  the  United  States: 
1950,  PopixLation  Census,  Volume  I,  Number  of  Inhabitants, 
Table  6,  page  8;  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States: 
.1941,  Table  457,  page  429;  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States:  1964,  Table  703,  page  515;  Statistical  Abstract 
of  the  United  States:  1972,  Table  797,  page  494. 
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Florida  In  telephone  rates,  with  an  average  rank  of  1.8.   The 
states  with  the  least  telephones  over  time  have  been  Mississippi 
and  South  Carolina,  with  respective  average  ranks  of  11.8  and 
10.6.   The  sharpest  relative  change  has  occurred  in  West  Virginia, 
whose  comparatively  advantaged  rank  of  3  in  1932  has  given  way 
to  one  of  the  lowest  telephone  rates  in  the  region  (rank  11  in 
1970). 

Commercial  Broadcast  Stations. — Telephone  use  does  not 
reflect  the  influence  of  mass  communications,  of  course,  which 
have  had  a  tremendous  impact  on  the  Southern  United  States. 
Data  for  commercial  broadcast  stations  have  been  assembled  to 
investigate  changing  mass  media  coverage  in  the  region  and 
state  of  Florida  (see  Table  59).   Although  increases  have 
occurred  in  all  cases,  Florida  has  maintained  a  higher  absolute 
number  of  broadcast  stations  than  either  the  regional  or 
national  average  since  1950.   The  region  by  itself  has  also 
had  more  stations  than  the  average  state  in  the  nation.   In 
terms  of  rates,  gradual  overall  increases  have  occurred  since 
1950,  but  the  state  of  Florida  has  slipped  from  a  position 
of  having  the  highest  rate  in  1950  (3-6l)  to  one  of  the  lowest 
rates  in  1970  (h.MS).      The  Southeastern  rate  has  been  consis- 
tently higher  than  that  for  the  nation  as  a  whcDle  at  each  time 
period.   Surprisingly,  Arkansas  and  Mississippi  had  the  highest 
rates  in  the  South  in  1970,  while  Virginia  and  Florida  had 
rates  near  the  bottom  of  the  region.   For  every  state  there 
has  been  an  excess  of  radio  over  television  stations,  which 
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is  no  different  than  the  national  situation  and  not  at  all 
surprising  in  light  of  the  more  recent  development  of  tele- 
vision. 

Daily  newspaper  circulation  per  100  population. — The 
importance  of  radio  and  television  in  the  diffusion  of  ideas 
and  values  does  not  overshadow  the  role  played  by  newspapers, 
which  have  been  powerful  mass  communication  carriers  for  many 
decades  throughout  the  nation.   The  final  indicator  of  the 
provincialism  construct,  then,  is  daily  newspaper  circulation; 
data  appear  in  Table  60. 

The  number  of  daily  newspapers  and  their  net  circulation 
has  been  presented  largely  to  give  meaning  to  the  rates  that 
were  calculated  for  each  state'.   It  should  be  noted  in  passing, 
however,  that  Florida's  number  of  newspapers  was  very  similar 
to  the  national  average  until  i960,  at  which  time  the  state 
moved  ahead  of  that  figure.   At  each  time  period  the  South- 
eastern average  has  been  lower  than  either  the  Florida  total 
or  the  United  States  mean.   In  terms  of  circulation  rates, 
Florida's  figure  was  slightly  below  the  national  average  in 
1930  and  19^0,  but  in  the  last  three  time  periods  the  two: 
rates  were  practically  identical.  ~  The  Southeastern  rate,  "^ 
on  the  other  hand,  has  been  far  below  both  Florida  and  the 
United  States  throughout  the  past  forty  years  (see  Figure  28.) 

Florida  and  Tennessee  have  had  the  highest  regional 
newspaper  distribution  rates  since  1930,  with  average  ranks 
of  1.2  and  2.0  respectively.   Mississippi  has  the  highest 
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THE  UNITED  STATES,  THE  SOUTHEAST  AND  FLORIDA,  1930-1970 

Source:    Editor  and  Publisher  Company:  Editor  and  Publisher,  The 
Fourth  Estate,  International  Year  Book  Number  For  1931 > 
Volume  63,  No.  .37,  January  31,  1931,  page  122-124;  Inter- 
national Year  Book  Number  For  19^1,  New  York,  January  25, 
19^1,  "The  Ready  Reckoner,"  page  ll8;  International  Year  ■ 
•  Book  Number  For  1951,  New  York,  1951,  "Ready  Reckoner  of 
Advertising  Rates  and  Circulations — ^United  States,"; 
International  Year  Book  Number  For  1961,  Number  I96I, 
"Ready  Rectoner." 

Luedke,  William  J.,  (ed),  1971  Ayer  Directory  of  Newspapers, 
Magazines,  and  Trade  Publications,  Ayer  Press:  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  1971,  pages  xii  and  ix,  1261,  1262,  1265,  1269, 
1271,  1275,  1278, . 1279,  1281  and  1282. 

McCallister,  William  F. ,  (ed).  Directory  of  Newspapers  and 
Periodicals  I96I,  New  York  Ayer  and  Son,  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  (93rd  year),  I96I,  pages  xi,  5,  1229,  1230,  1233, 
1237,  12^10,  12^13,  1247  and  1250. 

United  States  Department  of  Conmerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census: 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States:  I96I,  Table  698, 
page  518;  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States:  1971, 
Table  773,  page  490;  United  States  Census  of  Population:  "1970, 
Number  of  Inhabitants,  U.S.  Summary,  PC(1)-A1,  Table  8,  page  48. 
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possible  mean  rank  (12. 0),  reflecting  its  position  at  the 
bottom  of  the  region  in  terms  of  circulation  rates.   Other 
high  ranking,  low-coverage  states  are  Alabama  (9.2),  Arkansas 
(9-8)  and  South  Carolina  (9.8).   Caution  must  be  exercised  in 
interpreting  rates  for  individual  states,  since  in  many  cases 
the  circulation  of  a  particular  newspaper  transcends  state 
boundaries.   Memphis  newspapers,  for  example,  have  wide  reader- 
ship in  Arkansas  and  Mississippi  as  well  as  Tennessee.   The 
most  stable  basis  for  interpretation  is  the  non-Florida  average, 
in  which  political  boundaries  within  the  region  are  ignored. 
When  this  figure  is  compared  to  Florida  and  regional  figures, 
more  solid  conclusions  are  justified. 

Regional  Transportation 

Isolation  has  been  conceptualized  in  terms  of  contacts  , 
through  transportation.   In  the  nation  as  a  whole  many  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  highway  systems,  airplane  service  and 
other  modes  of  transport.   Facilitated  travel  increases  the 
number  and  variety  of  interpersonal  contacts  that  are  possible, 
and  socioculturai  changes  aire  often  the  end  result.   Two 
indicators  of  isolation  will  be  briefly  presented  in  this  -". 
section:   highway  mileage  and  aircraft  data.      .     ' 

State-administered  road  mileage  per  square  mile. — The 
existence  of  roadway  systems  has  come  to  dominate  the  regional 
transportation  picture  with  the  widespread  adoption  and  use 
of  the  automobile  in  this  century.   Railways  and  shipping  lines 
no  longer  serve  the  common  carrier  functions  they  once  did. 
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Probably  the  major  impact  of  this  development  has  been  the 
increasing  ease  of  Interstate  and  interregional  travel  for 
the  average  citizen  and  widening  contacts  from  the  county 
to  the  national  level.   The  growth  of  roadway  mileage  in 
the  South  has  been  traced  since  1930  and  tabulated  below 
in  Table  6l. 

The  absolute  number  of  roadway  miles  was  not  satisfactory 
by  itself  since  land  areas  involved  are  nonstandardized,  so 
each  state  mileage  total  was  divided  by  the  land  area  for 
that  state.   This  does  not  eliminate  the  problem  of  topography, 
however,  since  varying  terrain  can  play  a  part  in  the  develop- 
ment and  upkeep  of  road  beds  and  surfaces.   Looking  at  the 
average  ranks  column  (Table  61),  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  terrain  is  not  a  confounding  factor;  three  of  the  most 
mountainous  states  in  the  region — North  Carolina,  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia — have  the  highest  road  mileage  rates  over 
time  (lowest  average  ranks).   Mississippi,  with  perhaps  the 
least  varying  topography  in  the  South,  has  the  highest  average 
rank  and  thus  the  lowest  mileage  rates.  While  topographical 
differences  cannot  be  overlooked,  it  does  appear  that  their 
effects  on  road  development  do  not  overshadow  other  factors 
such  as  financial  resources  and  local  policy' decisions. 

Road  development  in  Florida  and  the  nation  as  a  whole 
has  been  very  similar  since  1930.   Florida  had  one  third  of 
a  mile  of  state  roads  for  every  mile  of  land  area  in  1970, 
a  figure  slightly  higher  than  that  for  the  United  States 
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(.26  mile).  The  Southeast  has  had  higher  average  road  mileage 
rates  than  either  Florida  or  the  nation  through  the  last  four 
decades,  due  largely  to  relatively  rapid  roadway  development 
between  1930-19^0.   By  1970  the  regional  rate  was  almost 
seven  tenths  of  a  mile  per  square  mile  of  land,  a  figure 
more  than  twice  that  for  Florida  and  the  United  States. 

Aircraft  Data. — The  final  measure  of  relative  isolation 
is  the  number  of  civilian  aircraft  and  public  airports. 
Commercial  and  private  air  travel  has  become  a  high  speed 
means  of  breaking  down  regional  isolation  and  increasing 
extraregional  contacts.   Data  for  the  Southeast  appear  in 
Table  62.   Looking  first  at  the  number  of  aircraft,  Florida 
has  had  a  greater  number  than  either  the  region  or  the  nation, 
and  the  gap  has  been  widening  especially  since  1950.   In  1970 
there  were  over  5^00  aircraft  in  Florida,  which  was  double 
that  of  the  national  average  (2676)  and  triple  that  of  the  " 
Southeast  (1722).   At  every  time  period  the  region  has  trailed 
the  nation,  but  the  development  in  both  cases  has  been  parallel, 
(see  Figure  29). 

Florida's  average  rank  oyer  the  thirty-year  period, is  : 
1.-0,  followed  by  North  Carolina  (2.5)  and  Georgia  (3. 5.)  i^  The 
least  aircraft  totals  through  time  belong  to'  Kentucky,  South 
Carolina  and  West  Virginia,  with  mean  ranks  of  10.0,  10.0. 
and  10.5  respectively. 
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FIGURE  29.     MWER  OP  CIVIL  AIRCRAFT,  FC3R  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1HE 
SOUTHEAST  AND  FLORIDA,  1940-1970 

Source:  United  States  Department  of  Carmerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census: 

Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States:  I96I,  'feble  798, 
page  582;  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United"States:  1962, 
Table  806,  pa^e  5^6;  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States: 
1971,  I^ble  888,  page  555.. 

United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration:  Statistical  Handbook  of  Civil  Aviation:  1950, 
page  7;  The  Aircraft  Year  Book  For  1940,  22nd  annual  edition, 
pages  459  and  -463;^  The  Aircraft  Year  Book:  1950,  32nd  annual 
edition,  page  3^. 


The  number  of  public   airports  was  also  tallied   in  Table 
61.      For  this  indicator  Florida  again  leads  the  nation,   and 
the  South  trails   consistently;    but    in  this   instance  the  trends 
have  been   identical   for  all  three  figures.      The  decade   1940- 
1950  was   one  of   sharp   increases   in  the  number  of  airports,   due 
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largely  to  the  fact  that  many  military  facilities  constructed 
during  World  War  II  were  turned  over  for  civilian  use  after 
19^5.   A  number  of  these  airports  evidently  were  unsuccessfully 
maintained,  because  in  the  decade  195O-I96O  absolute  decreases 
took  place  throughout  the  nation.   Since  I96O  gradual  increases 
have  occurred  for  the  state,  region  and  nation.   Once  more 
Florida  has  the  highest  relative  number  of  airports,  with  an 
average  rank  of  1.0.   West  Virginia  (10.0)  and  Kentucky  (11.5) 
have  consistently  had  the  fewest  airports  in  the  region. 
Summary  and  Implications 

To  measure  regional  provincialism  and  isolation,  longi- 
tudinal data  were  assembled  for  several  communication  and 
transportation  indicators.   Florida  has  led  the  South  and  nation 
in  every  communication  indicator:   telephone  rates,  commercial 
broadcast  stations  and  daily  newspaper  circulation.   The  South- 
east has  had  the  fewest  telephones  and  newspapers,  but  has 
lead  Florida  and  the  nation  in  broadcast  station  rates.   The 
isolation  measures  reflect  the  same  basic  relationships: 
Florida  is  similar  to  national  figures  for  road  mileage  rates, 
and  leads  the  region  and  nation  for  number  of  aircraft  and 
public  airports.  While  the  Southeast  leads  the  way  in  road 
mileage,  it  is  last  for  the  other  Isolation  indicators 
(aircraft  and  airports). 

In  certain  ways,  the  indicators  used  in  this  chapter  are 
poor  approximations  of  the  constructs  they  are  meant  to  measure. 
Highways  and  aircraft  do  not,  for  example,  necessarily  "Improve" 
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or  significantly  alter  native-visitor  interaction;  neither 
does  the  existence  of  commercial  broadcast  stations  and  news- 
papers ensure  that  the  material  being  presented  will  be 
comprehended  and  accepted  by  those  being  subjected  to  it. 
However,  the  existence  of  comparable  data  for  more  satisfactory 
indicators  is  highly  unlikely;  and  certainly,  in  a  longitudinal 
design  there  would  be  such  a  shortage  of  information  that 
meaningful  conclusions  would  be  impossible.   The  several  vari- 
ables presented  in  this  chapter,  then,  represent  the  best 
possible  combination  of  factors  in  light  of  methodological 
and  other  restrictions. 

The  Southeast  has  been  making  relative  advances  for 
every  variable  that  was  presented  in  this  chapter.   It  means 
that,  as  a  region,  there  is  growing  communication  and  contact 
with  others.   Improving  transportation  has  made  physical 
access  much  easier,  and  telephones  and  the  mass  media  have 
greatly  facilitated  communication  of  all  kinds.   The  net 
result  has  been  a  gradual  adoption  of  mass  national  culture 
throughout  the  South,  and  a  concomitant  decrease  in  geographical 
and  social  isolation.   The  standardizing  of  culture  is  proceed- 
ing rapidly  in  the  region,  as  McKinney  and  Bourque  observed 
with  respect  to  television:  '    : 

The  South,  like  the  rest  of  the  nation,  is 
blanketed  with  television  sets.   Viewers 
everywhere  are  bombarded  by  the  same  programs 
as  a  consequence  of  the.  network  approach  to 
programming.   This  is  in  effect  subjecting 
a  total  population  to  a  common  culture  and 
thereby  standardizing  it.   Influences  such 
as  these  have  served  to  break  down  and  destroy   i<5<. 
the  traditional  isolation  of  the  Southern 
Region.  (1971:410) 
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Yet  one  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  in  analyzing  these 
communication  and  transportation  gains:   the  Southeast  as  a 
whole  is  still  "underdeveloped"  in  light  of  national  and 
Florida  changes.   Increasing  regional  newspaper  circulation 
rates,  for  example,  are  less  impressive  when  seen  in  comparison 
to  similar  changes  at  the  national  level.   There  are  still 
a  great  many  Southerners  who  do  not  have  access. to  daily  news- 
papers.  The  region  shares  in  network  broadcast  coverage,  to 
be  sure;  but  not  as  completely  in  the  South  as,  in  Florida 
or  the  United  States,  if  absolute  numbers  can  be  taken  as 
suitable  measures. 

More  evidence  has  been  presented  in  this  chapter  that 
Florida  is  not  typically  "Southeastern."   Media  coverage  is   . 
more  extensive  in  Florida  than  in  any  other  state,  and  air 
transportation  is  far  above  that  for  the  region  as  a  whole. 
Thus  national  contacts  are  probably  greatest  overall  in  the 
state  of  Florida, .  in  spite  of  the;  fact  that  its  location  is 
physically  further  away  from  the  non-South  than  every  other 
state  in  this. study.   With  continuing  improvements  in  commu-. 
nication  and  transportation,  such,  as  ..the  interstate  highway  ,  r 
system  and  growing  broadcast  coverage,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  differences  among  regions  throughout  the  United 
States  will  be  equalized.   When  that  occurs,  mass  society 
with  its  mass  culture  will  eliminate  the  remaining  distinc- : 
tivehess  in  the  South  and  other  parts  of  the  country. 


CHAPTER  XI 
SUMMARY  AND  INTERPRETATION 

The  preceding  chapters  have  presented  information  on 
seven  major  variables,  with  the  goal  of  describing  selected 
broad  social  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  Southeast 
since  1930  relative  to  similar  national  changes.   The  inves- 
tigation has  relied  on  secondary  data  sources  at  the  state 
level,  and  has  dealt  with  social  structural  and  demographic 
variables.   The  final  chapter  will  be  concerned  with  (1)  a 
siimmary  of  the  major  research  findings;  (2)  a  discussion  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  working  assumptions  have  been  supported 
and  the  work  of  other  sociologists  corroborated;  (3)  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  trends  that  have  been  noted;  and  (4)  suggested 
directions  for  future  research  on  the  topic  of  Southern 
regional' change. 

Summary  of  Findings 

The  Southern  population  has  been  growing  steadily  in  the 
last  forty  years,  but  at  a  slower  rate  than  the  nation  as  a 
whole.   The  age,  sex  and  racial  composition  of  the  region 
has  become  very  similar  to  the  national  population  since  1930.  ' 


-'■  While  a  trend  toward  racial  homogeneity  due  largely  to  massive 
black  outmigration  has  been  observed,  there  still  is  wide 
variation  between  the  region  and  nation,  and  between  states 
within  the  South,  in  the  percentage  of  Negro  inhabitants. 
To  claim  that  the  region  is  "very  similar"  to  the  nation  in 
this  regard  tends  to  overstate  the  case.   More  appropriately, 
the  South  and  the  nation  were  much  less  dissimilar  in  1970 
than  they  had  been  in  1930. 
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The  South  has  retained  a  slightly  higher  crude  birth  rate  and 
marriage  rate.   Regional  urbanization  is  proceeding  rapidly, 
and  most  of  the  differences  between  the  South  and  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  number,  size,  and  concentration 
of  urban  settlements  are  being  eliminated.   Agricultural  decline 
has  characterized  the  South  as  well  as  the  nation;  as  the 
number  of  farms  has  decreased,  their  size  and  value  have 
increased.   Tenancy  and  cropping  are  rapidly  being  eliminated 
in  the  region.   Economic  and  industrial  growth  have  resulted 
in  expanding  retail  trade  and  occupational  redistribution. 
Whites  and  nonwhites  have  moved  into  more  highly  skilled  jobs 
throughout  the  region  and  nation.   Manufacturing  and  construc- 
tion have  come  to  play  an  important  role  in  Southern  industry, 
but  slow  developments  in  other  occupational  categories  con- 
tinue to  keep  the  regional  structure  different  from  the  national 
one. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  in  education  in  the 
South  since  1930;  however,  in  terms  of  attainment,  quality 
and  utilization,  the  region  is  still  deficient  when  compared 
to  national  norms.   This"is  especially  true  for  indicators 
such  as  school  expenditures,  literacy  and  years  of  schooling 
completed.   Findings  for  regional,  health  were- much  the  same: 
there  are  fewer  physicians  and  dentists  per  capita,  and  mortality 
rates  are  higher  in. the  South^ than  in  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
Nonwhite  mortality  has  been  much  higher  than  that  for  whites 
in  the  selected  categories  (maternal,  fetal  and  infant) 
throughout  the  country. 
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Regional  well  being  indicators  demonstrated  disparities 
between  Southern  and  national  figures.   With  respect  to  the 
quality  of  life,  the  South  has  had  higher  outmigration,  higher 
percentages  of  poor  persons,  lower  per  capita  income  and  less 
adequate  housing  conditions  than  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
The  measures  of  institutional  strength  revealed  basic  similar- 
ities between  the  region  and  the  nation  for  unemployment  and 
divorce,  while  the  South  had  higher  illegitimacy,  higher  crime 
rates  and  lower  suicide  rates  than  the  nation.   Southern 
isolation  and  provincialism  have  rapidly  eroded  as.  improve- 
ments in  transportation  and  communication  have  occurred,  but 
the  South  still  trails  the  United  States  for  many  indicators 
used,  such  as  newspaper  circulation  rates  and  telephone  rates. 
.  Relation  of  Findings  to  Working  Hypotheses 

Several  working  hypotheses  were  formulated  as  part  of 
the  research  design  in  Chapter  III.  It  was  believed  that  a' 
rigid  test  of  these  hypotheses  was  not  feasible  in  light  of 
the  nature  of  the  study,  but  certain  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  the  data  that  have  been  presented.   The  working  hypotheses 
are  listed  below. 

(1)  The  Southeast  lags  behind  national  averages 
along  many  social  and  demographic  dimensions. 

This  hypothesis  is  strongly  supported  by  the  data  that 
have  been  assembled.   Indicators  for  which  the  region  actually 
equals  or  surpasses  national  norms  are  rather  rare,  and  many 
of  those  that  meet  this  condition  are  undesirable  by  modern 
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standards  (for  example,  crime,  illegitimacy,  mortality  and 
illiteracy).   The  reasons  for  regional  inequities  have  been 
discussed  throughout  the  text;  they  include  factors  such  as 
biracial  duplication,  an  unbalanced  industrial  situation, 
lack  of  capital  for  development  and  Southern  attitudes  and 
values.   To  say  that  the  existing  overall  regional  inequity 
is  by  nature  negative  is  to  impart  an  evaluative  interpreta- 
tion to  the  notion  of  contemporary  social  change  that  is 
unsound  according  to  the  canons  of  social  science.   Many  of 
the  national  changes  that  have  been  noted  may  indeed  be 
"undesirable"  themselves.   The  situation  is  best  explained 
as  one  of  uneven  change  in  a  complex  society:   one  region  of 
the  United  States  has  simply  not  kept  pace  with  alterations 
in  other  regions. 

It  is  insufficient  to  focus  strictly  on  a  comparison  of 
regional  to  national  indicators  because  this  tends  to  over- 
shadow one  very  significant  trend:   that  is,  the  rate  of  change 
has  been  much  more  rapid  in  the  South  than  in  the  United  States 
as  a  whole.   Further,  the  regional  rate  of  change  has  been 
increasing  for  many  indicators  during  the  last  four  decades. 
It  appears  that  while  there  is  support  for  the  first  hypothesis 
in  light  of  1970  data,  future  measurements  will  undoubtedly 
diminish  the  validity  of  this  statement,  provided  that  present 
trends  continue. 

(2)  The  region  has  been  closing  the  gap  with  the 
nation  since  1930,  although  the  rates  differ 
with  each  dimension. 
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The  second  working  hypothesis  Is  basically  substantiated 
by  the  data.   There  are  some  indicators  In  which  absolute 
change  has  not  meant  relative  gain  for  the  region  (e.g.,  percent 
of  the  population  that  Is  urban  and  per  capita  Income)  and 
other  cases  In  which  Indicators  have  changed  very  little  in 
the  past  four  decades  (for  example,  contribution  to  the 
national  population  and  suicide  rates).   In  the  majority  of 
cases,  however.  Southern  figures  have  come  to.  resemble  national 
figures  increasingly  at  each  time  period  in  the  study,  and  the 
rate  of  change  has  been  generally  faster  in  the  most  recent 
decades.   This  means  that  disparities  between  the  South  and 
the  United  States  are  likely  to  continue  diminishing  in  the 
future,  although  many  intervening  factors  such  as  governmental 
policy  and  legislation  may  disrupt  the  present  trends. 

The  rate  at  which  Southern  Indicators  are  approaching 
national  norms  differs  among  and  within  the  seven  major 
variables.   For  some  dimensions  the  differences  have  generally 
been  eliminated,  as  for  population  composition,  urbanization, 
and  economic  and  Industrial  growth.   In  other  dimensions  the 
South  still  trails  behind  national  norms  (e.g.,  education, 
health  and  quality  of  life),   yariability  in  the  rate  of  change 
was  found  to  exist  within  certain  dimensions;  particularly 
with  regard  to  occupational  redistribution  and  indicators  of 
transportation  and  communication. 

(3)   Change  has  not  been  uniform  throughout  the 

Southeast;  there  are  as  many  intra-  as  inter- 
regional differences. 
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Although  the  third  hypothesis  has  not  been  subjected  to 
careful  quantification,  it  does  appear  that  the  data  strongly 
support  this  statement.   For  nearly  every  indicator  that  was 
used,  great  variability  was  observed  among  the  states  in  the 
Southeast.   The  magnitude  of  the  difference  was  noted  especially 
for  agriculture  and  health.   There  were  certain  clusterings 
that  appeared  throughout  the  investigation.   Specifically, 
North  Carolina-Georgia-Virginia,  Kentucky-Louislana-Tenhessee, 
and  Arkansas-Mississippi-Alabama-South  Carolina  were  three 
recurring  state  clusters  with  basically  similar  values  for 
many  Indicators.   These  are  not  uniform  enough  to  permit  any 
conclusive  generalizations;  the  observed  differences  may  be 
due  largely  to  the  relative  financial  prosperity  or  even  the 
racial  composition  of  each  state.   Other  factors  that  might 
contribute  to  differential  change  in  the  region  would  include 
the  effects  of  local  and  state  governmental  policy  decisions, 
environmental  conditions  including  natural  resources  and 
geographical  location,  the  operation  of  push  and  pull  in  terms 
of  economic  opportunity,  and  varying  attitudes  toward  change 
and  innovation.   At  any  rate,  the  number  of  Intrareglonal 
differences  observed  is  so  vast  that  the  similarities  among 
Southeastern  states  are  weak  in  comparison.   Whatever  might 
have  been  true  regarding  regional  homogeneity  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century  has  been  outdated  by  1970. 

C^)  The  state  of  Florida  is  not  "typically 

Southeastern."   It  approaches  or  surpasses 
the  national  average  for  most  indicators. 
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One  of  the  major  goals  of  the  research  design  was  the 
evaluation  of  the  statement  that  Florida  is  unlike  the  Southern 
region  in  spite  of  its  geographic  location.   As  the  data  were 
presented,  information  for  Florida  was  tallied  separately 
from  that  for  the  other  states  in  the  Southeast.   This  permitted 
a  careful  analysis  of  the  relation  of  Florida  to  each  Southern 
state,  and  the  regional  average  and  national  average  as  well. 

The  fourth  working  hypothesis  has  also  been  borne  out 
by  the  data  that  were  presented.   For  some  indicators,  such 
as  divorce  rates,  percent  of  places  that  are  urban,  population 
density  and  average  value  per  farm  Florida  is  far  above  both 
the  region  and  the  nation.   In  nearly  every  other  instance 
the  difference  between  national  and  Florida  values  is  negli- 
gible, while  there  is  wide  disparity  between  Florida  and  the 
Southeast.   Since  the  region  itself  is  nearing  national  norms, 
it  follows  that  the  difference  between  the  South  and  Florida 
will  gradually  disappear.   It  should  be  noted  that  for  a  few 
indicators,  Florida  has  not  equalled  national  averages  (for 
example,  per  capita  income),  but  the  remaining  differences 
are  quickly  being  eliminated. 

The  position  of  Florida  in  the  Southeast  has  been  decidedly 
atypical.   However,  there  are  other  states  in  the  region 
(notably,  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Georgia)  that  have  come 
to  resemble  it  fairly  closely  in  many  ways.   In  that  sense, 
several  states  are  no  longer  "typically  Southeastern."   Indeed, 
the  assumption  of  a  regional  entity  of  any  kind  has  been 
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challenged  seriously  In  the  preceding  chapters  in  support  of 
the  contention  made  by  other  social  scientists  on  the  matter 
of  Southern  identity.   It  no  longer  remains  a  tenable  position 
to  speak  of  a  typical  Southeast,  and  future  regional  change 
in  the  direction  of  national  norms  will  probably  end  the  debate 
completely. 

(5)  Florida,  then,  leads  the  way  in  the  region 
toward  closing  the  existing  gaps. 

The  validity  of  this  assumption  is  questionable.   Florida 
has  been  so  unlike  the  other  Southeastern  states  since  1930 
that  assigning  it  a  role  of  "regional  leadership"  is  unsatis- 
factory.  The  fact  that  Florida's  changes  have  been  followed 
at  later  dates  by  similar  changes  in  other  states  does  not 
necessarily  impute  any  causal  or  directive  link  between  the 
two  phenomena.   If  we  conceive  of  leadership  in  substantive 
terms,  then,  the  working  hypothesis  cannot  be  supported, 
because  data  have  not  been  assembled  that  would  permit  an 
evaluation  of  that  dimension.   Only  by  defining  regional 
leadership  in  the  simplest  of  terms,  i.e.,  the  state  which 
has  equalled  national  averages  before  any  others  in  the  South- 
east, does  the  fifth  hypothesis  have  credibility  in  light  of ^.  . 
the  data  that  were  presentedl 

The  findings  that  are  summarized  above  bear  out,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  work  of  other  regional  social  scientists 
in  the  past  few  decades.   Two  major  themes  have  been  verified 
in  this  research:   namely,  that  the  South  is  no  longer  a 
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homogeneous  region  and  that  the  region  is  quickly  becoming, 
indistinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the  nation  as  its  social 
structures  are  being  transformed.    Further,  many  of  the 
changes  noted  by  others  have  been  substantiated,  including 
rural  depopulation,  industrial  growth,  improved  quality  of 
life  and  better  communication  with  other  regions.   The  regional 
imbalances  observed  thirty  years  ago  by  Odum,  Vance  and  others 
have  also  been  essentially  reaffirmed,  although  the  differences 
are  much  less  serious  now. 

The  work  of  McKinney  and  Bour que  (1971)  has  served  as 
the  basic  model  in  the  course  of  this  presentation.   While 
they  dealt  with  only  a  few  variables,  the  expansion  of  their 
design  in  these  chapters  has  given  strong  support  to  their 
arguments  regarding  the  Southeast.   It  is  in  fact  being  incor- 
porated into  the  nation,  arid  is  changing  more  rapidly  than 
the  nation  as  a  whole.   The  source  and  direction  of  these" 
fundamental  alterations  can  be  understood  in  light  of  several 
broad  national  and  international  trends,  which. are  discussed 
below. 


2  '■•.■■ 

It  should  be  noted  that  some  disagreement  lingers  with  respect 
to  this  issue;  for  example.  Reed  (1972)  stated  that  regional 
differences  have  not  disappeared  in  the  South,  and  have  been 
heightened  in  some  cases.   This  conclusion  is  premised  on  his 
study  of  regional  attitudes  and  culture,  and  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  even  in,  the  face  of  rapid  social  changes, 
attitudes  often  change  very  slowly.   The  majority  of  evidence 
points  in  the  direction  of  increasing  similarity  between  the 
South  and  other  regions  of  the  United  States. 
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Interpretation  of  Findings 

There  are 'no  simple  explanations  to  account  for  the  many 
social  and  demographic  changes  that  have  been  discussed  In 
these  chapters.   In  terms  of  the  sociological  perspective, 
at  least  four  major  Interrelated  trends  are  In  evidence: 
(1)  modernization,  (2)  increasing  societal  scale,  (3)  increasing 
vertical  orientation,  and  (4)  the  federalization  of  American 
society.   Each  of  these  trends  will  be  analyzed  below. 
Modernization 

The  process  of  modernization  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
forces  in  the  world  today.   Wood  (1966)  noted  that  its  charac- 
teristics Included  a  growing  reliance  oh  nonhuman  energy 
resources,  and  greater  material  abundance  that  leads  to  better 
health,  higher  education  and  higher  Income.   The  evidence  of 
modernization  also  Includes  urbanization  and  industrial  growth, 
and  a  new  division  of  labor  (Kahl,  1959).   Other  effects  of 
this  far-reaching  process  are  bureaucratization,  the  seculari- 
zation of  religion,  increased  social  mobility  and  the  decline 
of  the  extended  family  (Smelser,  I966).   Not  all  of  the 
concomitant  changes  are  desirable;  Weiner  (1966)  noted  several 
disruptive  features  of  modernization,  including  increasing 
mental  Illness,  violence,  divorce,  and  conflict  along  class, 
racial  and  religious  lines. 

Broadly  speaking,  it  is  this  phenomenon  that  is  making 
the  southeastern  United  States  indistinguishable  from  the  rest 
of  the  country.  The  transition  to  mass  society,  which  until 
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recently  was  alien  to  the  South  (Bertrand,  I966),  has  elimi- 
nated most  of  the  region's  social  structural  differences; 
even  the  attitudes  of  Southerners  are  being  changed  to  conform 
to  what  Inkeles  (1966)  called  the  basic  "profile"  of  modernized 
man.   Quite  simply,  then,  the  South  is  becoming  like  the  nation 
in  the  same  way  that  the  United  States  is  becoming  like  other 
industrialized  Western  nations.   According  to  Levy, 

.  .  .the  patterns  of  modernization  are  such 
that  the  more  highly  modernized  societies 
become,  the  more  they  resemble  one  another^ 
We  and  the  Japanese,  for  example,  may  be  more 
like  one  another  in  the  year  1990  than  either 
of  us  will  be  like  what  we  are  todayV 

(1967:207) 

When  the  American  South  is  viewed  in  this  context,  the 
multitude  of  changes  becomes  more  readily  understandable. 
As  the  region  has  modernized,  with  all  the  accessory  changes 
that  have  been  noted,  it  has  undergone  radical  transformations. 
Most  writers  have  expressed  this  in  terms  of  the  decline  of 
the  "Old  South"  life  style.   Social  change  has  taken  place 
on  a  vast  scale;  the  regional  society  has  given  way  to  urban 
institutions  and  values  (Riessman,  1964)  in  a  process  of 
soclocultural  homogenization. 
Increasing  Societal  Scale 

Wood  (1966)  stated  that  the  main  problem  of  modern  society 
was  in  coping  with  life  on  a  vastly  expanded  size  and  scale. 
Greer  (1962)  conceptualized  this  process  as  "increasing 
societal  scale,"  and  there  is  no  question  that  changes  in  the 
American  South  since  1930  can  be  related  to  this  phenomenon. 
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According  to  Greer,  the  conquest  of  geographical  space 

and  the  resulting  expansion  in  scale  is  the  key  process  of 

urbanization.  Wider  coordination  of  activities  is  made 

possible;  the  metropolis  flourishes,  and  national  markets 

are  formed.   A  "corporate  society"  emerges  in  the  expanded 

network,  based  on  nationwide  ordering  of  behavior.   The  decline 

of  regional  distinctiveness  in  the  South  can  be  seen  as  a 

direct  result  of  increasing  scale.   As  Greer  stated, 

the  process  knits  together  diverse  popu- 
lations into  a  single  network  of  inter- 
dependence; through  migration  toward  the 
centers  of  surplus,  through  amalgamation 
into  a  larger  governmental  and  economic 
unit,  the  constituent  populations  are 
conjoined.  (1962:44) 

In  addition  to  the  homogenizing  effects  of  modernization, 
then,  has  been  the  growing  Interdependence  of  the  South  with 
other  regions  of  the  United  States.   This  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  enlargement  of  scale,  which  has  enabled  the 
nation  to  achieve  close  coordination  over  ever  widening  spatial 
boundaries.   Society-wide  normative  systems  have  superseded 
the  local  order  that  once  enabled  the  region  to  maintain 
unique  social  structures. 
Increasing  Vertical  Orientation 

An  important  element  of*  enlarging  societal  scale  is  the 
decline  in  importance  of  the  local  unit.   As  large  corporations 
developed  and  national  norms  have  emerged,  the  neighborhood 
and  community  have  been  losing  their  once  autonomous  power 
to  control  behavior.   The  locality  unit  is  becoming  dependent 
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upon  the  larger  network  for  its  continued  activity.   In  a 

broad  sense,  the  same  thing  has  happened  in  the  Southeast; 

allegiances  are  increasingly  being  directed  toward  national 

professional,  occupational  and  special  interest  groups. 

McCormick  (1931)  observed  this  process  with  respect  to  rural 

life  four  decades  ago,  but  the  major  impetus  in  this  direction 

has  been  more  recent. 

Warren  (1963)  formulated  the  most  widely  known  explanation 

of  the  reorientation  that  is  taking  place.   He  stated  that 

.  .  .the  "great  change"  in  community  living 
includes  the  increasing  orientation  of  local 
community  units  toward  extracommunlty  systems 
of  which  they  are  a  part,  with  a  corresponding 
decline  in  community  cohesion  and  autonomy. 

(1963:53) 

Warren  described  two  axes  or  dimensions  of  activity:   a  vertical 

pattern,  which  consisted  of  the  structural  and  functional.  , . 

relation  of  a  community's  social  subsystems  to  extracommunlty  • 

systems,  and  a  horizontal  pattern  of  the  relation  of  community 

subsystems  to  each  other.   Basic  reorganizations  were  occurring, 

according  to  Warren,  as  the  horizontal  axis  lost  its  importance 

to  the  vertical  axis.   Once  again,  there  are  important  parallels 

to  this  process  at  the  regional  as  well  as  the  community  level.- 

Southerners  are  turning  to  the  national  system  for  their 

reference  groups;  the  decline  of  the  localized  "Old  South" 

social  structure  is  a  logical  consequence  of  this  reorientation. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Southern  communities  are  independent 

of  one  another,  but  rather  that  their  dependence  is  based 

on  their  common  interrelation  to  national  subsystems.   As  this 
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process  has  occurred  throughout  the  region,  the  broad  social 
changes  described  in  the  preceding  chapters  have  taken  place. 
Federalization  of  American  Society 

The  increasing  scale  of  society,  with  its  accompanying 
vertical  reorientation,  implies  growing  national  control  over 
local  and  regional  activities.   Stein  (196^)  observed  this 
theme  in  all  the  community  studies  he  reviewed.  Warren  (1963) 
claimed  that  American  values  have  been  changing  accordingly; 
there  has  been  an  increasing  acceptance  of  governmental  activity 
as  a  positive  phenomenon.   The  gradual  emergence  of  a  national 
state,  and  the  federalization  of  American  society,  have  played 
Important  roles  In  the  direction  of  social  change  in  the 
Southeast  since  1930. 

Many  of  the  changes  that  have  been  described  in  this 
research  have  been  the  direct  result  of  federal  intervention 
into  Southern  affairs.   The  region  is  not  an  independent  entity;, 
much  of  the  Impetus  for  change  has  been  external,  in  the  'form  of 
national  policy  and  legislation.   For  example,  the  New  Deal, 
growing  federal  Involvement  in  health,  education  and  welfare, 
and  civil  rights  and  other  social  legislation  have  forced  the 
region  into  making  fundamental  alterations  in  its  welfare  and 
social  structure.   Improvements  in  transportation  and  communica- 
tion have  been  motivated  by  national  highway' laws  and  Federal 
Communications  Commission  regulations.   In  short,  the  South  has 
been  coopted  into  the  national  scene;  its  only  choice  has  been 
compliance  with  federal  requirements.   In  return  for  improvements 
in  such  areas  as  health,  living  conditions  and  economic  activity, 
a  toll  has  been  exacted  on  the  region's  distinctiveness;  the 
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nation  has  demanded, of  the  South  the  acceptance  of  a  new 
normative  system.   In  many  ways,  then,  the  American  government 
has  literally  legislated  the  region  Into  growing  similarity 
with  the  rest  of  the  nation.   It  would  be  fallacious  to  reason 
that  the  majority  of  Southern  transformations  have  come  from' 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  region  itself. 

The  four  trends  that  have  been  discussed  are  closely 
interrelated  with  one  another.   Enlarging  societal  scale  spells 
the  weakening  of  the  horizontal  or  locality  dimension  of  group 
life  and  makes  possible  the  closer  involvement  of  the  federal 
government  in  local  and  regional  activity.   All  these  processes 
take  place  within  the  context  of,  and  often  as  a  result  of, 
the  modernization  of  society.   Urban  growth  necessitates  new 
forms  of  coordination  and  the  growing  importance  of  national 
reference  and  membership  groups  spells  the  decline  of  autonomous 
locality  units.   The  direction  of  causation  within  this  manifold 
process  is  extremely  complex;  however,  when  it  is  taken  in 
entirety  as  an . independent  variable,  it  becomes  a  powerful 
explanation  for  the. social  and  demographic  Alterations  in  the 
American  South  in  the  last  forty  years.    ' 

Suggestions  for  Further  Research 

The  many  limitations  imposed  on  the  development  of. the 
present  research  design  have  precluded  the  investigation  of  a 
number  of  important  facets  of  Southern  regional  change.   In 
the  first  place,  the  entire  area  of  attitudes  has  been  bypassed 
in  these  chapters.   In  terms  of  longitudinal  analysis,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  assemble  anything  approaching  a  reliable  measure 
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of  regional  attitudes  since  1930.   Perhaps  the  best  technique 
would  be  the  location  and  integration  of  as  many  appropriate  . 
individual  research  efforts  as  possible,  combined  with  data 
for  behavioral  indicators  (such  as  voting  records,  lynchings 
and  so  foi7th),  and  relevant  historical  writings.   The  construc- 
tion of  an  instrument  that  would  measure  current  attitudes 
along  similar  dimensions  could  then  be  developed  and  utilized. 

Secondly,  any  one  of  the  seven  major  variables,  and  other 
constinicts  as  well,  could  be  studied  in  much  greater  depth. 
Many  questions  have  been  raised  in  these  pages  and  many  avenues 
of  investigation  have  been  left  unexplored.   A  sound  socio- 
historical  study  at  this  middle-range  level  would  enlarge 
the  meaning  of  the  findings  that  were  obtained. 

In  terms  of  the  unit  of  study,  at  least  two  options  are 
available,  although  each  one  would  have  its  limitations.   One 
could  follow  essentially  the  same  design  utilized  in  this 
research,  and  focus  on  one  state  and  its  constituent  counties. 
A  considerable  amount  of  work  would  be  involved  in  finding 
comparable  data  over  time,  but  that  obstacle  would  not  be 
insurmountable;  Johnson  (19^1)  demonstrated  the  feasibility 
of  this  approach.   It  would  be  especially  valuable  to  study 
the  state  of  Florida,  by  county,  to  determine  if  change  has 
been  uniform  and  if  Florida's  counties  are  homogeneous. 
Unfortunately,  the  same  problem  vrould  be  confronted  in  dealing 
with  counties  that  was  encountered  with  states:   the  political 
delineation  of  counties  is  not  very  meaningful  in  a  social 
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and  cultural  sense,  because  the  boundaries  are  arbitrarily 
devised  in  most  cases.   The  best  alternative  would  be  to  ignore 
political  boundaries,  and  thereby  develop  a  more  accurate 
picture  of  the  actual  social  and  economic  regions  of  the 
Southeast.   The  drawback  to  this  approach  is  the  problem  of 
collecting  information  especially  from  previous  years.   Federal 
data  collecting  agencies  have  only  recently  begun  to  incorporate 
statistics  for  metropolitan  regions  into  their  files,  ^nd  the 
number  of  variables  for  which  this  is  done  remains  rather 
limited  at  present.   Longitudinal  data  for  economic  and  social 
regions  is  probably  nonexistent. 

An  improvement  in  the  methodology  used  in  this  presenta- 
tion would  also  be  in  order  for  future  research.  Wherever 
national  figures  have  appeared,  the  total  (in  some  cases, 
average)  included  the  states  of  the  Southeast.   A  better 
technique  would  be  the  compilation  of  a  national  average  ' 
excluding  the  states  of  the  region,  which  would  more  accurately 
depict  the  situation  in  the  "rest  of  the  nation"  in  light  of 
Southern  changes.   This  would  be  difficult  to  do  for  some 
indicators  because  of  the  problems  one  often  encounters  in 
finding  data  for  specific  states.   The  fact  that  this  was  not 
done  in  the  present  research  does  not  constitute  a  major 
methodological  weakness;  it  simply  means  that  the  difference 
between  the  region  and  the  nation  has  been  underestimated, 
which  lends  further  strength  to  the  findings  that  were  obtained. 
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The  most  valuable  suggestion  for  further  Inquiry  would 
be  to  expand  the  present  design  geographically.   The  relation- 
ship of  Florida  to  the  Southeast  has  parallels  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  as  well.   For  example,  Arizona  and  California 
are  essentially  atypical  of  the  Southwest  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  rapidly  developing,  prosperous  states  in  an  otherwise 
slowly-expanding  region.   While  there  are  important  differences 
among  Florida,  Arizona  and  California  in  terms  of  economic 
base,  population  composition  and  other  sociodemographic 
characteristics,  they  undoubtedly  share  much  in  common. 
Similarly,  a  case  might  be  made  for  examining  the  relationship 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  to  the  other  New  England 
states;  Michigan-Ohio-Illlnois  to  the  rest  of  the  North  Central 
region;  and  perhaps  even  Alberta  to  the  other  Canadian  prairie, 
provinces.   Expanding  to  other  regions  of  the  United  States 
(and  Canada)  would  enlarge  the  substantive  and  theoretical 
meaning  of  this  research. 

The  descriptive  nature  of  this  undertaking  has  limited 
its  contribution  to  our  understanding  of  the  nature  and  impact 
of  social  change  in  Florida  and  the  Southeast.   Further  efforts 
to  explain  the  dynamics  of  regional  growth  in  light  of  national 
change  would  be  useful.   One  could  develop,  from  the  data 
assembled  here  and  elsewhere,  a  model  of  the  situation  in 
which  one  state  (or  similar  geographical  area)  changes  at  a 
pace  unmatched  by  neighboring  units.   The  applicability  of 
such  a  model  could  extend  beyond  national  and  even  continental 
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boundaries.,  since  the  basic  processes  described  In  these 

chapters  are  by  no  means  unique  to  North  American  society. 

The  future  course  for  the  Southeast  cannot  be  easily 

plotted.   It  appears  that  regional  differences  will  soon  be 

gone:   this  means  that  predictions  for  the  nation  will 

increasingly  become  valid  for  the  South.   The  real  difficulty 

lies  in  understanding  the  future  of  the  United  States,  for 

as  Wood  said: 

.  .  .so  rapid  is  the  process  of  change 
at  the  frontiers  of  development,  so 
continual  the  flow  of  innovations  in 
science  and  technology,  economics,  and 
social  and  political  organization,  that 
no  one  can  define  the  path  of  advanced 
modernization  precisely,  even  for  the 
coming  decade.  (1966:41) 

Whatever  the  course  of  events,  the  Southeast  has  come  to  the 

point  where  is  now  shares  in  most  of  the  nation's  socioeconomic 

strengths  and  weaknesses.   The  day  may  ultimately  come  in  which 

the  negative  connotations  so  long  associated  with  the  South 

will  be  gone,  remembered  only  as  artifacts  of  a  previous 

phase  of  American  history. 
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